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Abraham  Lincoln 
Worshiped  Here 


By  Charles  Ludwig 


The    present    New    York    Avenue    Presbyterian    Church, 
which  was  completed  in  1951. 


ALMOST  every  Sunday  the  phone 
rings  at  the  New  York  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church  and  an  eager 
voice  pleads:  "I'm  in  Washington  for 
a  few  hours.  I — I  would  like  to  sit 
in  the  Lincoln  pew  this  morning.  .  .  ." 
More  often  than  not  the  anxious 
tourist  has  to  be  told  that  the  pew 
has  already  been  reserved,  for  it  is 
in  great  demand. 

The  Lincoln  Church  is  the  high 


point  on  the  itinerary  for  thousands 
of  visitors.  But  although  the  church 
is  best  known  because  of  the  regular 
attendance  of  the  Lincoln  family,  it 
was  also  the  home  congregation  of 
several  other  Presidents.  John  Quincy 
Adams  was  an  ardent  member.  In- 
deed, he  was  a  trustee,  and  once, 
when  the  congregation  was  in  des- 
perate need  of  money,  he  lent 
$1,200.00  to  pay  a  bill.  He  also  lent 


Photograph  of  bust  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln by  Max  Bachman. 


the  pastor  money  to  buy  a  home. 
Later  he  bought  it  back,  giving  the 
pastor  a  profit!  Among  other  presi- 
dents who  attended  a  little  more 
than  occasionally  was  the  colorful 
Andrew  Jackson;  also  Andrew  John- 
son, Martin  Van  Buren,  and  William 
Henry  Harrison. 

President  James  K.  Polk  and  Pres- 


ident Franklin  Pierce  were  both 
members.  Pierce,  believing  that  he 
should  set  a  good  example  for  the 
nation,  attended  both  morning  and 
evening  services  and  occasionally 
those  held  during  the  week. 

Many  vice-presidents  and  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  were  energetic 
members,  but  New  York  Avenue 
Presbyterian  is  known  mostly  for  its 
Lincoln  connections. 

Immediately  after  the  first  in- 
auguration, Mary  Lincoln  secured 
the  seating  plan  of  the  church.  Find- 
ing that  pew  number  fourteen  was 
vacant,  she  chose  it,  and  the  Lin- 
colns  took  their  places  in  it  the  very 
next  Sunday. 

The  Lincolns  became  quite  regu- 
lar in  their  attendance.  Today,  sit- 
ting in  the  Lincoln  pew,  one  can 
visualize  the  troubled  President  sit- 
ting at  the  very  end  so  that  his  long 
legs  could  extend  into  the  aisle. 
Lincoln  also  enjoyed  the  mid-week 
service,  but  he  hated  to  sit  in  the 
regular  congregation  because  of  the 
attraction  it  caused.  And  so,  in  order 
that  he  might  draw  strength  from 
this  time  set  aside  for  prayer,  he 
made  arrangements  with  Dr.  Phineas 
D.  Gurley  to  sit  in  his  study  during 
the  service  and  listen  in  through 
the  slightly-opened  door. 

Lincoln  was  concerned  that  his 
family  have  religious  instruction. 
One  Sunday  at  dinner  he  got  after 
Willie  and  Tad  for  not  having  been 
with  him  in  the  family  pew. 

"But    we    didn't    skip    church," 
complained  one  of  them.  "We  at- 
tended    the     Fourth     Presbyterian 
Church.  It's  a  lot  more  fun  to  go    I 
there.    .    .    ." 
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"I  didn't  know  you  went  to  church 
for  fun,"  said  Lincoln  a  little  sternly. 

"Oh,  yes,  Papa!"  replied  the 
spokesman.  "You  just  ought  to  see 
those  old  rebels  slam  their  pew 
doors  and  stamp  out  when  the  minis- 
ter prays  for  the  President  of  the 
United   States." 

MANY  people,  knowing  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  never  joined 
a  church,  have  concluded  that  he 
was  not  a  Christian.  This,  of  course, 
is  not  true.  Lincoln,  like  his  parents, 
was  a  very  religious  man.  When  he 
was  leaving  Springfield  for  Washing- 
ton, he  said,  "My  friends,  no  one  not 
in  my  situation  can  appreciate  my 
feelings  of  sadness  at  this  parting. 
...  I  now  leave  not  knowing  when 
or  whether  I  may  return,  with  a  task 
before  me  greater  than  that  which 
rested  upon  Washington.  Without 
the  assistance  of  that  Divine  Being 
who  attended  him,  I  cannot  succeed. 
With  that  assistance,  I  cannot  fail. 

Frequently,  before  a  battle,  he 
would  send  a  carriage  down  to  pick 
up  his  pastor  and  then  the  two 
would  get  on  their  knees  in  the 
White  House  and  pray.  "I  went  into 
my  room  and  got  down  on  my  knees 
and  prayed  Almighty  God  for  a 
victory  at  Gettysburg.  I  told  Him 
this  was  His  country,  the  war,  His 
war;  but  that  we  really  couldn't 
stand  another  Fredericksburg  or 
Chancellorsville.  And  then  and  there 
I  made  a  solemn  vow  with  my 
Maker  that  if  he  would  stand  behind 
the  boys  at  Gettysburg  I  would 
stand  by  Him.  And  He  did,  and  I 
will." 


The  Reverend  Dennis  Mitchel  sitting 
in  the  pew  used  by  the  Lincolns.  It 
is  Number  14  and  occupies  the  same 
relative  position  in  the  new  church 
as  in  the  one  which  the  President  and 
his    family    attended. 


In  a  sworn  affidavit,  Mrs.  Sidney 
Lauck,  who  had  joined  the  New 
York  Avenue  Church  in  1854,  de- 
clared, "After  Mr.  Lincoln's  death, 
Dr.  Gurley  told  me  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  made  all  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments with  him  and  the  Session  of 
the  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian 


A  record  of  the  pew  rents  of  the  New  York  Avenue  Presby- 
terian Church  showing  that  Abraham  Lincoln  paid  $12.50  per 
quarter.  At  the  time  of  his  assassination  he  was  behind  in  his 
payments. 


Church  to  be  received  into  the 
membership  of  the  said  church,  by 
confession  of  his  faith  in  Christ,  on 
the  Easter  Sunday  following  the 
Friday  night  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
assassinated/' 

The  Lincoln  family  enjoyed  their 
connection  with  the  church.  One  day 
a  shabbily  dressed  visitor  was  some- 
how missed  by  the  ushers  and 
started  walking  down  the  aisle  to- 
ward the  front.  Lincoln  saw  him  at 
once.  He  threw  a  long  arm  around 
him  and  pulled  him  into  the  pew 
beside  himself. 

When  Lincoln  learned  that  Dr. 
Gurley's  daughter  needed  a  trousseau 
for  her  wedding,  which  was  hurried 
up  because  her  fiance — a  graduate 
of  West  Point — was  being  sent  to  the 
front,  he  smiled  crookedly  and  said, 
"111  see  what  I  can  do." 


In  a  moment  the  President's  car- 
riage started  out  through  the  city. 
By  the  time  of  the  wedding,  every- 
thing that  was  needed  was  gathered. 
The  wife  of  one  of  the  Cabinet  mem- 
bers lent  a  veil — an  ancient  piece 
of  lace  that  had  been  prized  by  the 
family  for  years;  another  lady  pro- 
duced a  fan  that  had  been  presented 
to  her  by  an  ambassador;  and  some- 
body sent  over  a  pair  of  slippers  that 
had  been  worn  by  a  lady  to  a  party 
with  Lafayette. 

Lincoln  attended  the  wedding, 
stood  by  the  historically-arrayed 
bride,  and  shook  hands  with  the 
guests.  The  President  had  not  failed 
his  pastor. 

Mary  Lincoln  also  did  what  she 
could  for  her  pastor.  Here  is  a  letter 
signed  by  her: 
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Executive  Mansion 
My  Dear  Mrs.  Gurley: 

It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  hear 
that  your  family  are  recovering.  We 
have  had  so  serious  a  time  with  our 
little  Taddy,  but  we  can  deeply  sym- 
pathize with  you  in  any  such  trouble. 
We  have  received  from  Baltimore  a 
small  supply  of  poultry.  Am  I  taking 
too  great  a  liberty  with  you,  to  ask 
your  acceptance  of  a  turkey  for 
Thanksgiving  dinner?  Hoping  soon 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your- 
self and  the  Dr.  Remain. 

Very  truly — 
Mary   Lincoln 
Nov.  25,  1864 

TODAY  the  New  York  Avenue 
Church  is  very  proud  of  its 
Lincoln  exhibits.  But  perhaps  the 
finest  one — the  Lincoln  pew — was 
nearly  lost  by  carelessness.  In  1886 
when  the  building  was  being  reno- 
vated, the  Lincoln  pew  was  being 
thrown  out  with  the  others.  Fortu- 
nately, Mr.  John  D.  McChesney,  a 
member  of  the  congregation  who, 
as  a  boy,  had  attended  the  church 
during  the  Lincoln  years,  saw  the 
discarded  pew  and  promptly  sat  on 
it  and  refused  to  leave  until  he  had 
been  promised  that  the  pew  would 
be  saved. 

There  are  many  fine  things  in  this 
lovely  church  building:  the  original 
manuscript  of  Lincoln's  First  Pro- 
posal leading  to  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation;  a  magnificent  portrait 
of  Peter  Marshall  who  packed  the 
building  to  standing  room  only  and 
beyond  every  Sunday  morning;  a 
record  book  showing  the  dates 
when  Lincoln  paid  his  pew  rents; 
and  a  great  number  of  other  things. 

But  on  my  several  visits   to   the 


church,  I  think  the  item  which  im- 
pressed me  most  was  a  Sunday 
school  record  book  that  was  brought 
up  for  my  inspection  from  the  vault. 
The  story  in  this  ragged  book  indi- 
cates that  the  Lincolns  had  the  same 
joys,  sorrows,  and  needs  of  other 
people. 

Early  in  1862  Willie  Lincoln 
caught  a  severe  cold.  Complications 
developed  and  he  passed  away  on 
February  20.  But  just  before  he  died, 
he  asked  his  mother  to  present  his 
bank  to  Dr.  Gurley  for  the  church. 
The  Sunday  school  record  book  has 
a  notation  about  this  $5.00  gift  from 
eleven-year-old  Willie  Lincoln. 

Lincoln's  great  need  of  worship  is 
indicated  by  the  way  he  stood  up 
and  opposed  his  pastor  on  one  occa- 
sion. Washington,  it  seems,  was 
crowded  with  battle  casualties.  To 
make  more  room  for  the  wounded, 
Dr.  Gurley  announced  that  there 
would  be  no  more  worship  in  the 
church,  since  it  was  to  be  turned  into 
a  hospital. 

By  the  time  Lincoln  heard  this, 
the  planking  that  was  to  be  used  for 
a  temporary  floor  over  the  top  of 
the  pews  had  already  been  delivered. 
Without  hesitation,  he  rose  to  his 
feet  and  said,  "Dr.  Gurley,  this  ac- 
tion was  taken  without  my  consent 
and  I  hereby  countermand  this  order. 
The  churches  are  needed  as  never 
before  for  divine  service." 

President  Lincoln  needed  God, 
and  he  wasn't  ashamed  for  everyone 
to  know  it.  ■  ■ 


Profanity    may    be    "strong"    language, 
but  it's  "weak"   thinking. — Herbert. 


The  Church  Moves  Toward  Unity 


By  Ward  Kaiser 


YOU  are  filling  out  a  question- 
naire when  you  come  to  a  blank 
marked  Religion.  So  you  write 
"Christian." 

Precise  enough?  Hardly.  Protes- 
tant, then? 

Sorry,  that's  still  not  enough.  The 
follow-up  question  has  to  be,  What 
kind  of  Christian?  Believers,  you 
see,  are  like  radios  or  razor  blades: 
they  carry  brand  names.  You  can  be 
Presbyterian  or  Pentecostal,  Method- 
ist or  Moravian,  Roman  Catholic  or 
Reformed,  Orthodox  or  Baptist  or 
what-have-you.  All  in  all,  there 
are  several  hundred  brands — more 
politely,  denominations  or  com- 
munions. 

Small  wonder  some  people  get 
confused.  They  never  do  make  sense 
out  of  the  chaos  of  contemporary 
church  life. 

The  Word  Ecumenical 

But  wait — the  situation  is  not 
nearly    as    confusing    as    it    seems. 


Christians  today  are  becoming  closer 
together.  They  are  not  nearly  as  far 
apart  as  they  used  to  be. 

Ever  hear  of  those  South  Pacific 
islanders  who  believed,  until  their 
little  speck  of  land  was  visited  by 
outsiders,  that  they  were  the  only 
people  in  the  world?  Denominations 
have  sometimes  lived  like  that — on 
little  islands  of  their  own,  largely 
unaware  of  the  existence  of  other 
Christians.  Now  bridges  are  begin- 
ning to  bring  islands  together.  People 
are  moving  out  of  the  old  isolation. 
They're  exchanging  ideas.  Praying 
together.  Working  together.  As  a 
result,  a  person's  island  label — his 
denominational  membership — never 
says  everything  significant  about 
him. 

This  thrust  toward  unity  is  official- 
ly known  as  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment. The  word  ecumenical,  inci- 
dentally, comes  from  a  Greek  word 
meaning  the  inhabited  world.  It 
suggests  that  the  ecumenical  move- 


Mr.  Kaiser  is  editor  and  director,  Department  of  Youth  Work,  Friend- 
ship Press,  475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  N.Y.  10027 
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ment  really  involves  Christians  with 
all  kinds  of  labels  all  over  the  world. 
And  that  is  true.  Believers  in 
Christ,  no  matter  what  the  church 
membership  may  be,  no  matter  what 
they  may  think  of  other  denomina- 
tions or  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  all  are  affected  by  the 
increasing  cooperation  which  is  a 
mark  of  our  time. 

How  Did  We  Get  This  Way? 

Movements  don't  just  happen; 
they  are  caused.  Following  are  some 
of  the  springs  that  are  thrusting  us 
toward  unity: 

The  Missionary  Movement.  Mis- 
sionaries of  the  cross  frequently  find 
themselves  on  the  road  with  repre- 
sentatives of  other  denominations. 
"Why  shouldn't  we  walk  together?" 
they  ask.  "Why  shouldn't  we  work 
together?  Why  shouldn't  we  be  to- 
gether?" 

Missionary  obedience,  then,  leads 
us  to  the  place  where  "Mission"  and 
"Unity"  belong  together.  You  can't 
have  one  without  the  other. 

National  Churches.  Lutheranism 
in  the  United  States  has  largely  re- 
flected language.  If  your  ancestors 
were  Finnish  you  went  to  one  kind 
of  Lutheran  Church;  if  they  were 
Swedish  you  went  to  another;  if 
German,  to  still  another.  Should 
missionaries,  then,  perpetuate  such 
distinctions  abroad?  How,  for  ex- 
ample, would  you  explain  the 
religious  differences  between  a 
Swedish-American  Lutheran  and  a 
Finnish-American  Lutheran  to  a 
Nigerian? 

The  response  of  new  Christians 
is  clear.  They  want  no  part  of  the 


division  that  may  or  may  not  mean 
something  to  the  Europeans  and  the 
Americans  but  which  obviously 
means  nothing  to  them.  Christians  in 
newly  established  churches  can  help 
us  see  that  man-made  labels  mean 
little  but  Christ  means  everything. 

The  Military.  The  armed  forces 
cannot  offer  the  luxury  of  an  un- 
limited choice  of  any  of  250  denomi- 
nations to  every  soldier,  sailor,  air- 
man and  dependent.  Hence,  over  the 
years  there  has  been  considerable 
exposure  of  men  to  religious  expres- 
sions other  than  their  own. 

And  men  have  responded.  Not 
only  with  a  tolerant  yawn,  but  often 
with  grateful  respect.  They  learn  to 
recognize  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
wherever  it  exists — no  matter  what 
the  chaplain's  label  in  civilian  life, 
no  matter  what  their  buddy's  back- 
ground. 

A  former  Army  officer  illustrates 
the  contribution  that  the  military 
situation  can  make  to  the  ecumenical 
movement.  He  was  a  devout  Chris- 
tian, in  a  denomination  known  for 
its  go-it-alone  policy.  "I  can  no 
longer  believe  that  the  rest  of  man- 
kind is  doomed,"  he  said.  "I've  had 
times  of  wonderful  fellowship  with 
Christians  from  other  churches  and 
have  been  helped  by  them.  Now  that 
I'm  back  in  civvies  I  see  no  reason 
why  I  shouldn't  continue  to  work 
and  worship  with  them  every  chance 
I  get." 

One  evidence  of  the  churches' 
oneness  in  mission  is  the  Ministry 
to  Service  Personnel  in  the  Far  East. 
This  program  renders  service  through 
eight  centers  in  five  East  Asian 
countries.    It   seeks   to   provide   for 
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servicemen  opportunities  to  meet 
Christian  nationals  and  to  enjoy 
morally  acceptable  alternatives  to 
the  degrading  influences  that  far  too 
frequently  clobber  men  in  strange 
surroundings. 

Issues  in  Unity 

Does  Unity  Demand  Uniformity? 
Many  sincere  Christians  believe  that 
the  result  of  the  churches'  coming 
together  in  councils — world,  national, 
regional,  or  local — will  be  a  water- 
ing down  of  the  faith.  Some  even 
suppose  that  the  aim  of  the  church 
councils  is  to  remold  everyone  into 
one  pattern  of  thinking. 

I  know  of  no  evidence  to  support 
that  view. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  to 
believe  that  churches  not  only  may, 
but  do  retain  their  varying  beliefs 
after  becoming  involved  in  coopera- 
tive movements.  Baptists  hold  to 
believer's  baptism;  Greek  Orthodox 
maintain  ancient  doctrines  about  the 
Virgin  Mary;  and  Brethren  are  still 
pacifists. 

Does  Unity  Demand  Union? 
When  people  suppose  that  coopera- 
tion among  Christians  leads  to 
church  union,  so  that  all  Protestants 
or  even  all  Christians  will  one  day 
belong  to  just  one  church,  they  may 
get  their  backs  up.  They  prefer  their 
present  independence. 

But  who  says  that  denominations 
must  merge?  Certainly  no  council 
of  churches. 

Nevertheless,  mergers  do  take 
place.  Working  together  means 
"getting  to  know  you,"  which  in 
turn  may  lead  to  a  desire  for  fuller 
identity.   And  when  denominations, 


of  their  own  free  will,  come  together 
as  one,  should  not  the  rest  of  us  re- 
joice, as  at  a  Christian  wedding? 

How  Wide  the  Circle?  Events 
today  lead  us  into  significant  contact 
with  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews. 
Here  some  good  people  find  the 
hurdle  too  high  to  clear.  Get  along 
with  fellow  Protestants — yes;  but 
with  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews?  No! 
They  may  even  quote  the  Bible,  ask- 
ing "What  fellowship  has  light  with 
darkness?"  And  you  don't  need  two 
guesses  as  to  who  they  think  is  light 
and  who  is  darkness. 

Is  anything  gained  by  such  dogma- 
tism? Is  it  not  possible  for  persons 
of  varying  faiths  to  work  together 
on  some  common  projects?  Is  it  not 
important  for  all  of  us  to  show  re- 
spect for  the  faith  of  others,  as  we 
would  have  them  show  respect  for 
ours?  Is  it  not  thinkable  that  the 
grace  of  God  may  operate  in  persons 
other  than  "our  kind"? 

".  .  .  Without  Compromise" 

Chaplains  have  a  high  ideal:  Co- 
operation without  compromise.  This 
phrase  is  significant  for  two  reasons 
at  least: 

( 1 )  Its  clear  insistence  that  a  man's 
convictions  don't  have  to  be  trimmed 
when  he  works  with  others. 

(2)  Its  suggestion  that,  while  you 
can  cooperate  without  compromise, 
you  cannot  noncooperate  without  los- 
ing your  faith.  The  fact  is:  you  dare 
not  stand  aloof  from  others  without 
denying  our  Lord's  great  prayer 
that  those  who  follow  him  should 
live  and  work  in  unity,  in  order  that 
the  whole  wide  world  may  believe. 
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Have  You  Ever  Been  Lonely? 

By  George  S.  Wilson 


WE  used  to  sing  a  song  that  went  "Have  you  ever  been  lonely? 
Have  you  ever  been  blue?"  I  guess  we  all  have.  A  doctor  said 
that  loneliness  is  the  most  devastating  disease  of  the  day.  The  world 
is  full  of  lonely  people. 

Boys  and  girls  are  lonely  in  a  crowded  high  school  class.  Airmen 
are  lonely  in  a  barracks  even  when  double-decked.  We  live  crowded 
together,  but  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  elbows  are  bruised  by  the 
crowd,  we  are  lonely. 

What  is  loneliness?  What  are  its  ingredients?  First,  there  is  self-pity. 
Find  a  lonely  guy  and  you'll  find  a  guy  who  feels  sorry  for  himself. 
Who  wants  to  be  with  him?  The  sorrier  he  feels  for  himself,  the 
lonelier  he  gets.  He  spins  his  own  cocoon. 

Another  mark  of  the  lonely  person  is  his  self-sufficiency.  He  doesn't 
need  anyone  else.  He  can  take  care  of  himself.  Who  helps  him? 
He  doesn't  need  help. 

How  do  you  beat  loneliness?  Stop  feeling  sorry  for  yourself.  You 
aren't  the  only  one.  The  guy  down  the  hall  or  at  the  table  in  the 
dining  hall  is  as  lonely  as  you  are.  Speak  to  him.  You  need  him.  He 
isn't  self-sufficient  even  if  he  thinks  he  is,  or  acts  as  if  he  is.  God 
made  us  all  to  be  neighbors,  dependent  on  one  another. 

Girls,  among  your  sex  there  are  lonely  people,  too.  They  don't  look 
lonely;  they  seem  self-sufficient,  they  never  bother  anybody,  but 
they  are  lonely.  The  cocoon  they  have  built  needs  to  be  dissolved. 
A  smile,  a  cup  of  coffee,  a  ride  to  the  commissary  will  melt  this  co- 
coon and  bring  happiness  to  two  lonely  people — you  and  her.      ■  ■ 


POPULATION  EXPLOSION.  The  first  Soviet  rocket  lands  on  the  moon, 
and  three  Soviet  cosmonauts  alight.  Suddenly  they  run  head-on  into  three 
Chinese.  "How  come  you're  here?"  ask  the  stupefied  Russians.  "You  didn't 
have  any  rockets,  space  ships,  or  anything.  How  in  heaven's  name  did  you 
get  here?" 

"Oh,"    said    the   Chinese,   "we   just   stood    on    each   other's    shoulders." — 
East  Europe. 
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Jancy  Jront 


By  Wayne  C.  Lee 


DAN  GRAY  wasn't  at  all  sure  he 
liked  the  idea  of  making  the 
Horseshoe  Ranch  into  a  dude  ranch. 
But  he  had  to  agree  with  his  brother, 
Norman,  that  something  had  to  be 
done. 

"We've  got  to  raise  money  to  buy 
more  cattle  somehow,"  Norman  said 
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when  he  and  Dan  had  tabulated 
their  losses  after  the  hard  winter. 

Dan  sighed,  "I  suppose  so.  We  do 
have  an  ideal  location  for  a  guest 
ranch.  And  we've  got  room  for 
several  guests." 

"We  won't  have  to  fix  up  much," 
Norman  said  with  more  enthusiasm 


Dan  and  Norman  thought  Congressman  Baxter  wanted  a 
"prettied-up"  dude  ranch  for  his  friends  instead  of  the  real 
thing 


than  Dan  could  muster.  "Sylvia  and 
I  can  move  our  personal  things  down 
into  the  two  rooms  next  to  the 
kitchen  in  the  big  house.  You  can 
move  into  the  house  where  you  and 
Doris  will  live  when  you're  married. 
That  will  leave  a  dozen  rooms  in  the 
big  house  for  guests." 

Dan  nodded.  Norman  and  his  wife 
of  a  year  would  have  to  coop  them- 
selves up  in  three  rooms.  Dan  could 
move  into  the  small  new  house  he 
had  been  building.  He  was  planning 
to  live  there,  anyway,  after  he  and 
Doris  Haney  were  married  in  June. 

"Maybe  we  can  make  enough 
money  from  our  guests  this  summer 
to  buy  the  stock  we  need  this  fall," 
Dan  said  hopefully.  "We  can  keep  a 
couple  of  men  working  in  the  hay- 
fields  this  summer.  They  can  put  up 
enough  hay  for  the  winter.  The  rest 
can  herd  dudes/' 

Hopefully,  Dan  drove  to  town 
with  the  ad  to  run  in  the  paper. 
After  all,  taking  in  guests  one  sum- 
mer wouldn't  be  so  bad  if  it  brought 
in  the  money  Horseshoe  needed  to 
restock  the  ranch  with  cattle. 

Dan  knew  that  they  would  need 
several  horses  a  lot  gentler  than  the 
ranch  usually  had  if  they  intended 
to  have  horses  quiet  enough  for  the 
guests  to  ride. 

He  and  Norman  were  working 
with  some  young  horses  a  couple  of 
days  later,  trying  to  gentle  them, 
when  a  big  car  drove  into  the  yard. 
As  he  walked  toward  the  car,  Dan 
was  hoping  this  would  be  a  prospec- 


tive customer  and  that  he  would  like 
the  ranch. 

He  had  been  struck  last  night  by 
a  horrifying  thought  when  Doris  had 
asked  him  frankly:  "Can  we  afford 
to  get  married  until  you  get  Horse- 
shoe back  on  its  feet?"  Dan  couldn't 
give  her  an  unqualified  yes.  So 
Dan's  June  wedding  might  hinge  on 
the  success  or  failure  of  their  guest 
ranch. 

"I'm  Larry  Lakota,"  the  man  said, 
introducing  himself.  "I  work  for 
Congressman  Curt  Baxter.  He  saw 
your  ad  in  the  paper.  He  loves  this 
section  of  the  West  and  he  plans  to 
entertain  some  political  friends  some- 
where in  this  country  for  a  week 
early  this  summer." 

"We'd  be  honored  to  have  him  at 
our  ranch,"  Dan  said. 

"I  realize  it  will  be  quite  some 
time  before  Mr.  Baxter  will  be  bring- 
ing his  party  out  for  their  vacation," 
Mr.  Lakota  said.  "But  he  likes  to 
have  his  reservations  early  and  he 
wanted  me  to  select  some  prospec- 
tive locations." 

DA.N  looked  at  the  cluttered 
ranch  yard  and  thought  of  the 
inside  of  the  house.  They  hadn't 
expected  any  prospects  yet.  This 
looked  like  a  working  ranch,  now, 
not  a  guest  ranch. 

But  a  congressman  and  his  party 
would  be  a  great  thing  for  Horse- 
shoe. Not  only  would  the  congress- 
man's party  bring  in  a  nice  fee,  their 
stay  here  would  also  give  Horseshoe 
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a  big  name  in  the  dude  ranch  world. 
Other  guests  would  flock  in  during 
the  rest  of  the  summer.  By  fall, 
Horseshoe  would  be  rolling  in  money 
again. 

"We  just  ran  the  ad/'  Dan  re- 
minded. "We  don't  have  the  ranch 
fixed  up  yet  for  guests." 

"I  understand,"  Mr.  Lakota  said. 
"Mr.  Baxter  drove  past  this  ranch 
a  year  or  two  ago  and  he  remembers 
it.  He  likes  the  location." 

"I  suppose  you'd  like  to  look 
around?"  Norman  said. 

"Of  course.  I  know  what  Mr. 
Baxter  likes  and,  if  this  ranch  offers 
his  kind  of  vacation,  I'll  report  to 
him  and  hell  come  out  in  a  couple 
of  weeks  to  make  his  own  inspection 
and  reservations."  <g 

Dan  breathed  easier.  It  would  be  | 

two  weeks  before  Mr.  Baxter  him- 
self came  out.  They  could  change  a  *  ; 
lot  of  things  in  that  time.  Right  now, 
all  they  had  to  do  was  make  Mr. 
Lakota  liked  the  place.  They  would 
impress  Mr.  Baxter  when  he  came. 

They  took  Mr.  Lakota  through  the        .-*  I 
house   and   down   around   the  barn 
and  corrals,  pointing  out  that  they 
would  have  the  ranch  in  much  bet- 
ter shape  to  entertain  guests  before  '» 
the   vacation    season   started.    Then  t 
they  took  him  in  the  ranch  jeep  up 
into  the  hills  behind  the  ranch  and 
showed  him   the  trails  where  they 
expected  to  lead  the  guests  on  horse-                1 
back  rides. 

"Wonderful    ranch,"    Mr.    Lakota 
said   when   they   finished   the   tour.       §1 
"I'll   recommend   it  to   Mr.    Baxter. 
I'm  sure  that  he'll  like  it  and  make 
reservations." 

When  Mr.  Lakota  had  gone,  Dan 
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and  Norman  turned  to  the  task  of 
lifting  the  face  of  Horseshoe.  Every- 
thing about  it  fairly  shouted  to  the 
visitor  that  it  was  an  ordinary  work- 
ing cattle  ranch.  For  instance,  there 
was  a  pile  of  scrap  iron  and  wood 
in  front  of  the  ranch  blacksmith 
shop.  That  wouldn't  have  been  so 
bad,  but  the  shop  stood  about  half- 
way between  the  house  and  barn, 
right  where  everybody  was  sure  to 
see  it.  It  was  handy  for  the  work 
on  the  ranch,  but  it  had  to  be 
cleaned  up  before  Mr.  Baxter  got 
here  if  they  wanted  him  to  choose 
Horseshoe  for  his  vacation. 

The  barn  was  an  eyesore,  too. 
There  were  broken  harnesses  and 
old  worn-out  saddles  hanging  on 
pegs  close  to  the  front  door.  And 
there  was  an  old  buckboard  in  one 
stall,  too  good  to  throw  away  and 
not  good  enough  to  use.  That  would 
have  to  be  put  out  of  sight  some- 
where. 

FOR  the  next  two  weeks,  work 
went  on  furiously  around  the 
ranch.  Two  cowboys  were  put  to 
work  building  a  picket  fence  around 
the  yard  in  front  of  the  big  house 
and  painting  the  fence  white.  Others 
moved  all  the  trash  from  around  the 
blacksmith  shop  and  piled  it  in  a 
gully  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
house.  Both  the  bam  and  the  house 
received  a  new  coat  of  paint.  Old 
saddles  and  harnesses  were  put  out 
of  sight;  the  yard  cleaned  up. 

"It  looks  like  a  picture  post  card," 
Doris  said  at  the  end  of  two  weeks. 
She  had  spent  most  of  her  time  at 
the  Horseshoe  helping  with  the  work 
of  putting  a  fancy  front  on  the  ranch. 


"The  only  trouble  is,  it  doesn't  look 
real  any  more." 

Dan  laughed.  "It  doesn't  look  real 
to  me,  either.  But  the  only  way  the 
Horseshoe  would  look  real  to  me  is 
for  it  to  look  like  a  real  working 
cattle  ranch.  We're  trying  to  make  it 
look  like  a  dude  ranch  now." 

"I  hope  Mr.  Baxter  likes  it,"  Doris 
said. 

"Look  at  it  this  way,"  Dan  said. 
"The  congressman  is  used  to  having 
things  pretty  fancy.  His  guests  will 
be  the  same.  So  they're  going  to 
want  things  looking  spic  and  span. 
If  we  can  get  Mr.  Baxter  to  bring  his 
political  friends  here  for  a  vacation, 
well  have  it  made.  Everybody  will 
give  us  a  second  look  if  we're  good 
enough  to  get  the  congressman's 
business." 

The  Horseshoe  gleamed  the  day 
that  Larry  Lakota  brought  Mr. 
Baxter  out  to  inspect  it.  Not  a  ham- 
mer, branding  iron,  or  rope  was  in 
sight.  Mr.  Baxter  just  couldn't  find 
a  single  fault  with  the  Horseshoe, 
Dan  was  sure. 

Dan  and  Norman  led  Mr.  Baxter 
over  the  same  tour  that  they  had 
taken  Larry  Lakota  two  weeks 
earlier.  Mr.  Baxter  nodded  occasion- 
ally, but  said  little. 

"This  doesn't  look  like  the  ranch 
the  way  you  described  it,"  he  said 
once  to  his  assistant. 

"No,  Mr.  Baxter,"  Larry  Lakota 
said.  "It  has  certainly  changed." 

Dan  grinned.  "We've  done  a  lot 
of  work  on  the  Horseshoe,"  he  said. 
"It's  ready  now  for  guests.  It  was 
just  a  working  ranch  when  Mr. 
Lakota  saw  it  two  weeks  ago." 
"I  see,"  Mr.  Baxter  said. 
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When  they  got  back  to  the  ranch, 
Dan  and  Norman  waited  expectantly 
for  Mr.  Baxter  to  name  the  dates  he 
wanted  for  his  reservations.  But  the 
congressman  said  nothing  about 
reservations.  He  thanked  Dan  and 
Norman,  got  into  his  car  and  drove 
out  of  the  yard. 

Dan  looked  at  Norman,  his  high 
hopes  crashing  down  around  him. 
He  saw  tears  in  Doris's  eyes.  There 
went  their  June  wedding  plans.  If 
the  congressman  didn't  like  the 
ranch,  it  might  be  that  no  one  else 
would,  either. 

"Better  go  to  town  and  get  a  loan 
and  buy  some  cattle,"  Norman  said 
despondently.  "We're  a  first-class 
bust  as  dude  ranchers." 

"Sure  looks  that  way,"  Dan  agreed. 
"But  first  we'll  have  to  get  this  place 
back  into  working  shape  like  it  was 
before." 

"At  least  we  got  it  painted  and 
cleaned  up,"  Doris  said  optimistical- 

"I  doubt  if  the  cows  will  appreci- 
ate it,"  Dan  said. 

IT  took  two  days  to  get  things  back 
into  working  order.  The  scrap 
iron  was  brought  back  from  the 
gully  and  piled  behind  the  black- 
smith shop.  The  harnesses  and 
bridles  they  needed  in  the  barn 
were  brought  back  to  the  front 
where  they  were  readily  available. 
Some  of  the  shaggier  horses  that 
were  good  cow  ponies  which  had 
been  turned  out  were  brought  back 
to  the  corrals. 

"Looks  like  a  working  ranch 
again,"  Dan  commented.  "But  we 
certainly  wasted  two  weeks  of  work 


and   some  money  putting   a   fancy 
front  on  this  place." 

"I  can't  understand  it,"  Norman 
said.  "It  looked  like  a  show  place. 
I  was  sure  Mr.  Baxter  would  like 
it.  I  even  had  dreams  of  turning 
the  Horseshoe  into  a  dude  ranch. 
Lots  of  ranchers  have  found  they 
can  make  more  money  from  dudes 
than  they  can  from  cattle." 

Dan  and  Norman  were  in  the 
blacksmith  shop  making  a  new 
branding  iron  for  the  spring  round- 
up, which  would  be  late  this  year, 
when  a  big  car  drove  into  the  yard. 

"It's  Mr.  Baxter,"  Dan  said.  He 
looked  at  the  iron  and  wood  piled 
in  front  of  the  blacksmith  shop 
again.  "He'll  love  the  looks  of  things 
here  this  morning,  won't  he?" 

Dan  and  Norman  walked  over  to 
meet  Mr.  Baxter  and  Larry  Lakota. 

"Looks  like  you're  working,"  Mr. 
Baxter  said,  his  face  spread  in  a 
smile. 

"We  figured  we  could  handle  cat- 
tle better  than  guests,"  Dan  said. 
"So  we're  getting  back  to  work." 

Mr.  Baxter  turned  to  his  assistant. 
"Now  this  is  what  I  was  looking  for. 
A  working  ranch,  not  a  glorified 
motel  in  the  country." 

Dan's  jaw  dropped.  "You  mean 
you  don't  want  a  fancy  ranch  for 
your  vacation?" 

"If  I'm  going  to  live  in  luxury,  I 
can  do  that  in  town.  I  want  a  real 
ranch,  a  working  ranch.  I  liked  the 
trails  you  showed  us  well  enough 
to  come  back  for  a  second  look.  But 
this  is  what  I'm  really  looking  for. 
Can't  you  run  both  dudes  and  cat- 
tle at  the  same  time?" 

Dan  laughed.   "I  guess  we  can. 
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But  we  might  get  them  mixed  up 
and  treat  them  all  alike." 

"Fine,  fine,"  Mr.  Baxter  said.  "I 
want  my  friends  to  see  a  ranch  as 
it  ought  to  be,  not  with  a  fancy  front 
hiding  its  real  personality.  I  have 
other  friends  in  Washington  who 
may  follow  me  out  here  for  a  vaca- 
tion this  summer.  But  they'll  want  to 
see  the  working  ranch,  too,  not  just 
a  pretense." 

"We're  not  much  good  at  pretend- 
ing," Dan  said.  "I  guess  we  proved 
that.  We'll  be  just  what  we  are  from 
now  on." 

Dan  looked  at  Doris  as  Mr.  Baxter 
drove  out  of  the  yard.  "We'll  have 
our  wedding  in  June,  now,"  he  said. 
"If  we  can  find  time  between  the 
dudes  and  cattle!" 

Doris  laughed.  "Well  make  time," 
she  said.  "We  may  not  have  time  to 
prepare  a  fancy  wedding.  But 
there'll  be  no  pretense  about  it.  It 
will  be  real."  ■  ■ 


The  Beggar  Poet 


By  Richard  R.  Smith 


ELEGY  FOR  A  FLOWER 

Dead  flower,  there  upon  the  altar  cloth 
What    secret    can    thy    short-lived    joy 

impart? 
Wilted  in  the  shadow  of  the  cross 
As    if    His    nails    impaled    thy    tender 

heart. 
For  one   brief   moment  by   the   candle 

flame 
Thy  bloom  the  resurrection  story  told 
But  now  the  church  is  still,  the  crowd  is 

gone; 
Thy  loneliness  has  faded  like  his  fold. 
Weep   not,   though   leaves  turn   brown 

and  petals  fall 
Perhaps    there    shall    be    yet    another 

spring 
And   who   can   boast   a   grander   claim 

than   thine 
A  life  well-lived  to  glorify  The  Ring. 

THE  ENDURING  FORCE 

Are  there  greater  things  than  kindness, 

And  can  love  be  set  aside, 

Can  tenderness  be  conquered 

By  the  strength  of  hate  and  pride? 

No,  I  think  there  is  a  power 

That  no  baser  force  can  ban: 

The  undefeated  greatness 

Of  a  just  and  godly  man. 


"Granted  I  may  not  be  an  expert  on  all 
foods,  but  where  else  have  you  had 
the  opportunity  to  try  peanut  butter 
37  different  ways?" 
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PING 

Wants 
to  Go 

to 
School 

By  Dale  Whitney 


The  story  of  a  dream-come-true 
for   a   ten-year-old   Chinese   lad 


PING  (his  name  means  "peace")  at 
one  of  his  many  chores  to  help  earn 
a  few  pennies  for  the  family  ricebowl. 


DURING  the  great  Exodus  from 
China  in  April,  1962,  the 
father  of  Chian  Ping  (Chian  is  the 
family  name)  was  killed  by  a  com- 
munist guard  at  the  border  crossing 
into  Hong  Kong.  The  mother,  Yu 
Fung  (32),  managed  to  get  across 
in  a  small  sampan  with  her  three 
children,  Ping  (10),  Pei  Mei  (5), 
and  Hsin,  then  a  baby  but  now  age 
two.  What  was  not  known  at  the 
time  was  that  Ping's  mother  had 
tuberculosis.  When  TB  was  later  dis- 
covered in  Hong  Kong,  help  in  the 
way  of  medicine,  food,  and  a  month- 
ly pension  ($5.00)  was  given  to 
Ping's  mother  by  one  of  the  many 
voluntary   agencies.   In  the  case  of 
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this  family  the  agency  was  the 
Lutheran  World  Federation,  but  in 
Hong  Kong  almost  every  church 
(and  especially  the  Church  World 
Service)  is  extremely  active  in  ref- 
ugee work. 

In  Hong  Kong  education  school- 
ing is  not  free  as  in  most  other 
countries  throughout  the  world.  Gov- 
ernment schools  are  not  as  expen- 
sive as  private  schools,  but  still  the 
cost  of  three  to  four  (US)  dollars 
each  month  per  child  is  too  much  for 
the  poor  refugee  families  who  often 
have  eight  or  ten  children.  The 
average  family  earnings  are  $40  per 
month.  So  many  of  the  children 
never  go  to  school. 


With  Ping,  an  education  was  out 
of  the  question.  Even  the  cost  of  a 
rooftop  school — monthly  tuition, 
$1.75 — could  not  be  met.  Ping  had 
a  passion  for  learning.  He  dreamed 
about  school  day  and  night.  He 
enviously  watched  those  children 
going  to  school  who  could  afford  it. 
He  looked  through  high  fences  while 
students  were  at  sports  or  play.  He 
tried  peeking  into  classroom  win- 
dows. As  a  last  resort,  he  tried  to 
teach  himself  how  to  write  the  Chi- 
nese characters  so  he  could  learn 
how  to  read. 

Ping's  mother  earns  about  $15 
per  month,  plus  the  $5  she  receives 
as  charity  from  the  refugee  agency. 
Every  day  she  goes  to  the  market 
where  she  sells  fruit  and  vegetables, 
but  her  profit  is  little,  almost  noth- 
ing. Some  days  she  suffers  so  badly 
from  coughing  (TB)  that  she  can- 
not climb  the  long  hill  back  to  her 
shack  where  her  family  are  living 
near  one  of  Hong  Kong's  big  re- 
settlement centers,  Tai  Hung  Tung. 
On  these  days,  she  cannot  earn  the 
family's  keep. 

Ping  tries  to  earn  a  little  money 
to  help  support  the  small  family. 
But  he  is  only  ten  and  too  young  to 
understand  why  he  is  so  poor — and 
why  he  left  his  home  in  China.  He 
is  also  too  young  to  understand  why 
his  father  was  killed  by  the  Com- 
munists and  why  his  mother  coughs 
most  of  the  day  and  night. 

Ping's  house  is  like  any  other  shack 
that  houses  the  millions  of  refugees 
in  Hong  Kong.  It  has  no  electricity, 
no  running  water,  and  no  toilets. 
Ping  helped  his  mother  build  their 
shack    when    they    first    arrived    in 


A  little  boy  must  have  some  pleasure, 
like  flying  a  kite  miles  above  refugee 
rooftops.  3T/2  million  refugees  live  side 
by  side  with  Hong  Kong  citizens,  rich 
and   poor   alike. 
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Refugee  shacks  cling  to  the  Hong  Kong  hillsides  everywhere.  On  Christmas 
Eve,  1953,  a  terrible  fire  left  thousands  of  Chinese  homeless.  In  building 
the  resettlement  blocks,  the  Hong  Kong  government  is  aware  that  the 
families  are  overcrowded  (as  many  as  12  persons  sleep  and  live  in  a  room 
no  bigger  than  9x12  feet);  but  the  buildings  are  fireproof  and  that  is  their 
main  concern  until  the  time  comes  when  apartment  houses  can  be  built. 
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Hong  Kong.  That  was  two  years  ago. 

Although  Ping  is  aware  of  the 
poverty  and  helplessness  of  his  fam- 
ily's situation,  he  never  stops  dream- 
ing about  school.  He  knows  it  would 
mean  new  clothes,  schoolbooks,  pen- 
cils, and  writing  paper  to  buy.  But 
he  hopes  that  some  miracle  will  hap- 
pen so  his  dream  will  be  realized. 

One  day  while  helping  his  mother 
to  wash  clothes  in  a  dirty  pail  of 
water  because  of  the  terrible  water 
shortage  in  Hong  Kong,  Ping  asked 
his  mother  to  talk  with  the  nice  peo- 
ple at  the  Lutheran  World  Federa- 
tion. Ping's  mother  was  afraid  to 
ask  for  more.  She  felt  that  because 
this  agency  had  already  given  her 
food,  medicine,  pills,  and  the  $5  a 
month  which  occasionally  brought 
her  little  family  bacon  or  dried  fish 


Top:  Ping,  baby  Pei  Hsin  and  Pei  Mei  (plum  flower)  in  front  of  their 
home  (shack)  which  Ping  helped  his  mother  to  build  when  they  arrived 
in    Hong    Kong    after    the    father   had    been    killed    by    the    Communists. 

BOTTOM:  Ping  sleeps  on  a  wooden  slab  (as  do  all  Chinese  refugees)  along 
with  sister  Pei  Mei  and  baby  brother.  Note  that  above  sleeps  another 
family  who  share  the  shack  and  help  to  pay  the  rent. 


An  experienced  baby  sitter,  Ping  feeds 
a  little  rice  and  dried  fish  to  Pei 
Hsin,  age  two.  Front  porch  of  shack 
serves  as  family  dining  room. 

BELOW:  Before  Ping  began  school, 
he  often  went  to  the  public  library 
and  looked  at  picture  books.  He  tried 
to  learn  from  pictures  but  this  never 
satisfied  him.  He  wanted  to  learn  to 
read  like  other  boys. 


for  their  rice  bowls,  that  now  if  she 
asked  them  for  more  they  would 
think  she  was  ungrateful. 

But  Ping  persisted.  He  begged  so 
much  that  finally  Yu  Fung  was 
forced  to  give  in  and  one  day  at  the 
office  of  the  agency  she  spoke  with 
a  social  worker.  Ping's  eyes  were 
big  as  saucers.  He  was  so  excited 
about  the  thought  of  going  to  school, 
that  the  social  worker  was  convinced 
he  should. 

Not  only  did  the  workers  at  the 
Lutheran  World  Federation  grant 
the  monthly  tuition,  but  they  gave 
to  Ping  a  new  school  outfit  with 
bright  shiny  shoes,  clean  pants,  shirt, 
and  a  wonderful  schoolbag  with  pen- 
cils and  paper. 

Ping  was  a  happy  boy  indeed 
when  the  day  arrived  that  he  was 
finally  enrolled  in  school.  At  last  he 
was   going  to   learn  how  to   read! 


When  not  doing  other  chores,  Ping 
helps  his  mother  earn  $15  a  month 
selling  vegetables  in  the  market  place. 


At  last  the  big  day  arrives,  the  first 
day  at  school.  The  teacher  shows  him 
to  his  desk  and  Ping  is  thrilled  be- 
yond  words   to   express. 


The  solution  to  Hong  Kong's  school  shortage   arising  because   of   a   room 
shortage   is   to   build   schools   on    the   rooftops    of    the    housing    estates. 


Children  take  physical  exercises  on  the  rooftops. 

BELOW — Left.  Now  Ping  is  happy  for  at  last  he  is  in  school,  has  a  book 
and  can  learn  to  read.  BELOW — Right.  After  school  hours  Ping  concen- 
trates on  his  homework.  Noise  does  not  disturb  him. 


The  Lad  Who  Didn't  Like  Water 


TRY  swimming,"  the  doctor  told  the  frail,  thirteen-year-old  lad. 
The  boy  was  sickly  and  underweight.  His  parents  had  been  to 
several  doctors  with  no  results.  The  last  doctor  they  had  consulted 
suggested  that  the  boy  start  swimming.  "Swimming  will  build  him 
up,  and,  in  this  way,  he  will  be  using  his  underdeveloped  muscles," 
the  doctor  had  advised.  The  boy  hated  water,  but  through  the  plead- 
ings of  his  parents  he  began  to  waddle  in  the  water  near  his  home. 
After  a  few  weeks  of  splashing  about,  he  began  to  get  the  "feel"  of 
swimming. 

Another  few  weeks  and  he  was  swimming  about  like  a  seasoned 
swimmer.  He  was  later  taken  to  larger  bodies  of  water;  here  he  saw 
some  great  swimmers.  He  studied  their  movements,  and  when  he  went 
into  the  water  he  tried  to  duplicate  the  various  swimming  strokes  that 
he  had  seen.  It  wasn't  long  before  the  lad  had  become  so  good  that 
other  swimmers  began  to  watch  him. 

He  then  began  to  enter  swimming  contests  and  emerged  a  victor 
almost  every  time.  When  the  1924  Olympic  Games  were  held  in  Paris, 
France,  he  was  pitted  against  Duke  Kahanamoku  of  Hawaii,  who  was 
then  the  country's  first  great  swimming  champion.  The  young  lad 
started  with  a  great  spurt  and  when  the  race  was  over  he  had  suc- 
ceeded the  Duke  as  America's  new  swimming  champion.  He  went  on 
to  break  most  of  the  Duke's  records  and  wore  his  crown  for  many 
years.  He  became  the  U.S.'s  greatest  swimmer. 

During  his  long  reign  as  champion,  he  held  67  records;  over  50  of 
these  were  major  records  and  remained  unbroken  in  the  sports  record 
book  for  nearly  20  years!  (Imagine  the  length  of  time  before  there  were 
other  swimmers  who  could  actually  come  near  the  accomplishments 
that  this  once-frail  boy  made  in  the  water!) 

In  1950,  when  the  Associated  Press  took  polls  to  determine  who  was 
the  greatest  sports  star  in  different  fields,  they  named  him  the  "greatest 
swimmer  of  the  past  half-century."  Many  a  youngster  who  read  that 
piece  was  surprised  to  read  that  their  movie  hero  of  the  jungle  known 
as  Tarzan,  was  picked  for  this  great  honor.  Johnny  Weissmuller,  the 
lad  who  was  so  frail  and  sickly,  went  on  to  become  this  swimming 
champion,  and  later  to  become  known  as  Tarzan,  one  of  the  world's 
great  strong  men. 

— Mario   DeMarco 
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The  Marks  of  a  Disciple 

By  George  A.  Buttrick 
Chapter  2  in  a  study  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 


THE  Sermon  was  preached,  so  Matthew  tells  us,  from  a  "mountain"; 
this  is  Christ's  new  law  of  love  proclaimed  from  a  new  Sinai.  Some 
scholars  hold  that  the  first  Beatitude  is  the  title  for  the  other  seven, 
seven  being  a  holy  number  in  Jewish  thought.  Certainly,  "Blessed  are 
the  poor  in  spirit"  is  root  for  the  others.  "Poor  in  spirit"  never  means 
in  Scripture  "poor-spirited";  there  is  no  cringing  or  cowardice.  It  means 
the  opposite  of  "proud."  Pride  is  the  root  of  sin,  the  self -idolatry  by 
which  man  the  creature  poses  as  Creator.  To  be  "poor  in  spirit"  is  to 
know  and  acknowledge  our  dependence  on  God  "from  Whom  we 
come,  to  Whom  we  go." 


Notice  certain  characteristics  of  all  The  Beatitudes:  First,  they 
give  no  specifics.  The  Ten  Commandments  specify:  they  forbid  murder, 
adultery,  covetousness;  but  The  Beatitudes  are  concerned  with  a  certain 
"set  of  mind"  or  quality  of  life,  a  being-in-God  by  which  the  specific 
decisions  of  life  are  made  as  we  walk. 

Second,  there  are  no  coercions,  or  "thou  shalt  not's"  here,  but  rather 
the  gift  of  light  and  love. 

Third,  The  Beatitudes  are  filled  with  promise.  A  daybreak  comes 
with  each  "blessed."  Each  characteristic  of  discipleship  brings  great 
reward,  a  pledge  of  that  kingdom  which  came  to  our  planet  through 
Jesus  Christ. 

Dr.  Buttrick  is  a  distinguished  American  clergyman,  author  of  many 
books,  and  general  editor  of  The  Interpreter's  Bible.  He  lives  in 
Evanston,  III. 
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People  presently  disparage  a  "reward  religion."  They  are  right.  The 
story  goes  of  an  old  woman  walking  down  the  streets  of  Alexandria 
with  a  lighted  torch  in  one  hand  and  a  pitcher  of  water  in  the  other, 
ciying  as  she  went:  "Would  to  God  I  might  quench  hell  with  this 
water  and  burn  heaven  with  this  torch  that  men  might  love  God  for 
his  own  sake!"  Yet  our  world  would  be  insanity  if  love  were  always 
mangled,  and  hate  were  always  made  glad.  The  rewards  promised  in 
The  Beatitudes  are  those  proposed  by  that  woman:  God  and  his  king- 
dom for  his  own  sake. 

Fourth,  the  word  is  "happy:"  "Happy  are  they  who  .  .  ."  Yes, 
"blessed"  is  a  justifiable  translation,  but  not  if  the  word  is  given  a 
sticky  "pious"  meaning.  The  promise  is  "happy"  with  the  happiness  of 
the  coming  kingdom  which  already  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  proud, 
the  tramplers,  the  unmerciful  live  in  their  own  darkness;  but  the 
disciples  of  Christ,  even  though  outwardly  bereft,  live  in  secret,  sing- 
ing gladness.  Thus,  The  Beatitudes  are  in  strophic  form  as  befits  a 
song!  With  so  much  as  general  comment,  we  turn  now  to  the  "other 
seven,"  a  seven-branched  candlestick  shining  with  Christ's  light. 

II 

"Happy  are  the  mourners."  There's  a  paradox  to  end  all  paradoxes! 
But  it  is  a  paradox,  not  contradiction.  The  mourners  accept  pain  and 
grief.  They  do  not  try  to  sidestep  the  darkness  of  our  human  lot.  They 
do  not  rail  at  God  or  become  atheists.  They  guess  that  some  deep  pur- 
pose is  involved,  so  they  bravely  endure.  They  bare  themselves  to  the 
spear.  They  mourn  also  in  other  people's  sorrow,  instead  of  living  for 
"a  good  time."  When  they  see  the  pathetic  bunch  of  flowers  on  a 
stranger's  doorknob  they  call  to  sympathize  and  help.  They  mourn  also 
for  their  sins,  praying  God  for  the  spirit  of  penitence. 

They  mourn  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  While  others  are  intent 
on  cash  or  pleasure  the  mourners  agonize  over  the  prostitution  which 
shames  our  streets,  over  the  contempt  of  the  white  man  for  men  of 
another  color,  over  the  contrasts  of  slums  and  suburbs,  and  over  the 
massive  desolations  of  modem  war.  They  care,  while  others  are  care- 
less, and  they  are  "comforted."  That  word  in  our  language  has  a  Latin 
root:  confortis:  "with  strength."  It  is  no  ordinary  strength,  it  is  "the 
consolation  of  Israel,"  the  gift  of  Messianic  joy,  the  very  spirit  of 
Christ — joy,  not  in  spite  of  pain,  not  in  mere  respite  of  pain,  but 
through  accepted  pain. 
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"Happy  are  the  meek"  "Meek"  is  no  doormat  word.  We  link  the 
word  "little"  with  the  word  "meek,"  as  when  we  speak  of  a  "meek 
little  man."  But  that  falsifies  the  New  Testament  meaning.  Charles 
Rann  Kennedy  has  a  drama  describing  the  ongoing  of  the  Crucified, 
and  the  title  is  The  Terrible  Meek.  The  meek  are  the  opposite  of  those 
who,  for  prestige  and  power,  cruelly  trample  on  their  fellowmen. 
Moses  was  "very  meek,  above  all  men,"  but  he  was  no  doormat.  He 
knew  that  God  is  God,  and  he  lived  to  do  God's  will.  So  the  meek  live 
gladly  under  the  mastery  of  Christ.  Other  men  claim  their  rights;  the 
meek  fulfill  their  obligations.  Other  men  strive  for  success;  the  meek 
march  by  the  beat  of  another  drum.  Other  men  live  in  pride  of  race 
or  learning  or  power;  the  meek  know  only  one  wisdom  and  power,  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  the  cross. 

There  is  a  terrible  secret  power  in  the  meek.  They  are  an  army 
with  invisible  banners,  and  they  shall  "inherit  the  earth."  Other  men 
try  to  grab  the  earth,  and  it  slips  from  their  fingers;  the  meek  honor 
God's  will  in  Christ,  and  the  earth  falls  into  their  hands. 

"Blessed  are  those  who  hunger  and  thirst  for  righteousness"  The 
word  "righteousness"  may  mean  the  vindication  of  God,  or  a  right  way 
of  life,  or  God's  righteousness  given  by  his  grace  to  sinful  men.  The 
word  may  have  the  triple  meaning  with  the  third  emphasis  in  com- 
mand. This  Beatitude  speaks  not  directly  of  righteousness,  but  of 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  thus  hinting  perhaps  that  God 
takes  the  disciple's  intention  for  his  deed.  Mark  the  longings  in  the 
faces  of  a  crowd:  the  lecher's  longing,  the  miser's,  the  politician's  and 
the  homeless  man's  longing  for  home.  What  is  your  dominant  longing? 

Some  people  thirst  (with  intense  desire  like  that  of  parched  lips  in 
a  desert)  for  righteousness  in  themselves  and  in  their  world;  and 
this  longing,  such  is  the  promise,  shall  be  filled.  Many  of  our  longings 
are  mocked.  In  Tennessee  Williams'  play  A  Streetcar  Named  Desire, 
the  heroine,  longing  for  love,  social  status,  and  esteem,  grabbed 
at  these  prizes,  and  found  only  a  drab  slum  with  an  endless  honky- 
tonk  playing  in  a  corner  tavern.  Some  of  our  longings  are  so  mistaken 
that  they  end  in  satiation  and  self-disgust.  But  the  disciple's  longing 
for  such  righteousness  as  is  seen  in  Christ  is  "filled"  from  grace  to  grace, 
from  glory  to  glory. 

"Blessed  are  the  merciful."  Our  civilization  has  at  least  some  cases  of 
mercy:  the  Peace  Corps,  the  hospital  in  your  hometown,  the  social 
settlement,  and  many  an  instance  of  individual  kindness.  But  Christ's 
age  was  a  cruel  time.  Some  Jews  believed  that  suffering  was  a  direct 
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punishment  for  sin;  it  was  deserved,  so  why  try  to  alleviate  it?  The 
Romans  despised  gentleness.  The  Stoics  boasted  a  Spartan  fortitude 
when  pain  came,  and  were  therefore  above  compassion. 

But  Christ  struck  a  new  note.  Mark  this  fact:  every  Beatitude  is 
"poor"  (not  proud)  in  spirit:  Roman  vigor  and  Greek  stoicism  were 
each  a  form  of  pride.  Our  world  is  not  yet  merciful;  there  may  be  more 
cruelty  to  the  square  inch  in  our  war-ridden,  industrialized,  slum-ridden 
culture  than  history  has  heretofore  known.  When  some  unfeeling  man 
asked  the  shoeless  waif,  "If  God  loves  you,  why  doesn't  he  tell  someone 
to  give  you  a  pair  of  shoes?"  the  lad  replied,  "He  did  tell  somebody, 
but  somebody  forgot." 

We  easily  forget  because  of  pride.  As  for  the  promise,  "they  shall 
receive  mercy,"  it  does  not  mean  that  God  keeps  ledgers:  so  much 
mercy  on  our  part,  then  so  much  on  his  part;  but  rather  that  the 
merciful  man  is  one  in  spirit  with  God,  who  is  Love,  and  is  therefore 
open  to  God's  encompassing  grace. 

"Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart."  "Pure"  used  of  linen  means  white 
linen;  of  glass,  clear  glass;  of  gold,  unalloyed  gold;  of  loyalty,  single 
loyalty.  Though  we  should  not  limit  or  even  centralize  the  word  to 
mean  sexual  purity,  that  meaning  is  included:  neither  chastity  nor 
charity  was  common  in  the  New  Testament  world.  The  dominant  mean- 
ing is  singleness  in  motive  or  Tightness  of  spirit.  The  rule  of  the  sea 
is  that  every  vessel  shall  take  its  bearing  from  the  sun  (purity),  and 
listen  every  half-hour  for  any  S.O.S.  (mercy).  Because  our  eye  is  not 
single,  the  ocean  lanes  of  life  are  strewn  with  wrecks. 

What  is  meant  by  "shall  see  God"?  The  Scriptures  tell  us  that  "no 
man  shall  see  God  and  live."  It  means  not  only  times  of  vision  and 
deep  insight,  though  that  is  surpassing  treasure,  but  also  that  the 
"pure"  shall  see  God  in  the  world  about  them,  and  in  their  fellowmen, 
and  even  in  the  chastisement  of  pain.  It  means  that  at  last,  beyond 
death,  they  shall  know  God  in  an  intimacy  which  the  earth  cannot 
grant. 

"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers"  The  word  "peace"  in  the  Bible  is 
always  on  the  vertical  line:  it  is  peace  with  God.  Only  so  can  it  be 
peace  among  men.  Therefore  the  shallowness  of  our  modern  cult  of 
"peace  of  mind."  The  Bethlehem  promise  was  "peace  on  earth"  be- 
cause of  God's  "good  will  toward  men."  If  a  man  is  not  right  with 
God,  he  can  hardly  boast  a  peacemaking  spirit,  but  if  he  is  he  makes 
peace.  How  easy  to  make  war!  A  Negro  friend  says,  "Any  fool  can 
take  what  is  combustible  and  make  it  come  bust." 
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The  peacemakers  are  just  that,  not  merely  peace-hop ers  or  peace- 
talkers.  An  army  of  occupation  has  a  fine  chance  to  make  peace.  In 
Tokyo  after  the  armistice  our  soldiers  by  quiet  friendship  won  more 
than  admiration  from  the  conquered  Japanese.  I  saw  one  such  man, 
outside  the  Tokyo  railroad  depot,  give  a  sandwich  to  a  shoeblack  and 
heard  the  boy  reply  in  the  only  English  he  knew:  "Okay,  Soldier!" 

Peacemaking  does  more  than  build  bridges:  it  prevents  the  chasms 
by  removing  the  causes  of  strife.  It  attacks  in  love  the  poverty,  the 
contempt,  and  the  cruel  greed  that  are  the  dragon's  teeth  of  strife. 
War  cannot  cure  war;  we  overcome  evil  only  by  good,  that  is,  by  God. 

"Blessed  are  the  persecuted."  This  we  can  hardly  believe!  How  can 
the  "persecuted"  and  the  "reviled"  be  happy?  How  can  they  be  "ex- 
ceedingly glad"?  But  they  can!  The  disciple's  happiness  is  of  a  deeper 
strain.  Happiness  can  be  found  at  the  movies  for  a  dollar  or  less,  be- 
cause such  happiness  is  a  dollar  commodity.  But  real  beatitude  comes 
only  when  we  throw  our  life  on  the  counter  for  the  sake  of  Jesus.  You 
say  that  Christians  are  not  persecuted  today  except  in  communist 
lands?  That  may  be  their  condemnation:  our  Christianity  is  so  tepid 
that  nobody  intent  upon  evil  bothers  to  "revile"  it. 

The  promise  that  waits  on  this  last  Beatitude  is  as  strange  as  the 
challenge.  We  understand  "for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  but 
what  can  be  meant  by  "for  so  persecuted  they  the  prophets"?  This 
is  meant:  life  even  now  is  a  conversation  between  two  worlds,  and  death 
is  not  the  end.  Those  who  are  "persecuted"  (jailed  in  Mississippi  by 
segregationists)  have  already  joined  a  noble  company,  the  crucified 
Christ  being  their  leader,  and  hereafter  shall  be  welcomed  into  the 
Order  of  the  Greathearts. 

Ill 

Nietzsche  called  the  Beatitudes  "a  slave  morality,"  and  preached 
instead  "the  morals  of  masters."  It  was  fitting  that  Hitler  at  the  height  of 
his  power  sent  to  Mussolini  as  a  birthday  present  a  leather-bound  copy 
of  the  works  of  Nietzsche — who,  despite  brilliant  flashes  of  truth,  died 
in  alienated  and  distorted  mind.  The  Beatitudes  are  not  "the  morals  of 
slaves":  they  are  a  bright  gage  thrown  down  as  challenge  to  the 
world,  a  banner  under  which  the  disciple  rides  into  battle  in  gaiety  of 
heart.  The  reward  is  the  victory  which  Christ  won  on  Calvary.  Even 
our  proud  and  distraught  world  cannot  forget  him.  The  remembrance: 
it  is  heaven's  recompense.  ■  ■ 
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Zhe  Phone  Call 


By  Harold  Heifer 


My  big  shot  uncle  nearly  had  a  stroke  when  the  man  in  the 
phone  booth  kept  talking  and  eating 


WELL,  you  had  to  say  one 
thing  about  my  Uncle  Wal- 
lace. He  didn't  have  to  pretend  to 
be  a  big  shot.  He  was.  In  fact,  he 
was  practically  a  tycoon,  and  maybe, 
who  knows,  even  a  magnate,  for 
that  matter.  He  owned  the  biggest 


factory  and  the  biggest  warehouse  in 
the  town  of  Efil  and  he  was  always 
mixed  up  in  other  things,  too,  busi- 
ness things,  and  different  kinds  of 
ventures.  Hardly  any  kind  of  deal 
ever  took  place  in  Efil,  leastways  if 
there  was  any  money  to  amount  to 
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anything  tied  up  in  it,  that  Uncle 
Wallace  didn't  have  a  hand,  or  a 
finger  at  the  very  least,  in  it. 

He's  even  in  Who's  Who.  And  if 
that  isn't  enough,  he's  always  get- 
ting written  up  in  other  places,  too. 
Not  only  in  the  local  papers  and 
Chamber  of  Commerce  things,  but 
he's  had  stories  about  him  in  Busi- 
ness Journal,  The  Auto  Parts  Manu- 
facturer (that's  what  Uncle  Wallace 
manufactures  at  his  factory,  inci- 
dentally— auto  parts),  Grit,  Finan- 
cial Digest,  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  My  mother  keeps  all  the 
things  that  have  been  written  about 
him  and  we  have  a  whole  big  stack 
of  magazines  and  journals  and  news- 
papers and  whatnot.  But  if  you  ask 
me,  the  most  interesting  thing  about 
my  Uncle  Wallace  is  something  you 
won't  find  written  up  anywhere. 

The  reason  I  know  about  it  is  that 
it  happened  at  my  birthday  party. 
Of  course,  it  was  almost  a  kind  of 
second  miracle  that  he  was  there  in 
the  first  place.  He  hardly  ever  went 
to  family  things.  Maybe  a  funeral, 
if  he  happened  to  be  in  town,  but 
very  few  things  that  weren't  of  that 
caliber. 

I  guess  the  reason  that  he  did 
drop  by  was  that  it  was  a  Sunday 
evening  anyway,  and,  besides,  he 
was  going  to  the  airport  and  we 
were  on  the  way.  And  no  doubt  his 
wife,  Aunt  Tessie,  who  was  very 
nice  and  always  seemed  to  want  to 
do  nice  things,  put  some  pressure  on 
him  to  take  her  and  at  least  stop  by 
for  just  a  little  while. 

Of  course,  Uncle  Wallace  wasn't 
really  the  main  part  of  the  party. 
The  main  part  was   all  the  party 


stuff  and  things,  the  popcorn  and  the 
cake  and  ice  cream  and  the  salted 
peanuts  and  the  balloons  and  all 
that,  and  all  my  friends  who  were 
there,  including  two  or  three  who 
really  weren't  my  friends,  but 
mother  insisted  I  invite  anyway,  and 
all  the  games  and  carryings  on  that 
go  with  parties.  But  I  couldn't  help 
sneaking  glances  at  my  Uncle  Wal- 
lace whenever  I  could.  And  it  wasn't 
only  that  he  was  so  rich  and  kind  of 
a  tycoon  and  all  that.  But  there  had 
been  a  few  times,  once  or  twice 
when  we  were  over  at  his  house — 
which  was  really  an  estate,  not  just 
a  plain  house — and  once  or  twice  at 
Uncle  Talbot's  house  maybe  and 
maybe  once  or  twice  at  someplace 
else  or  other,  that  I'd  seen  that  odd 
sort  of  look  on  Uncle  Wallace's  face. 
It  was  very  strange.  It  didn't  seem 
to  belong  to  someone  who  was  sup- 
posed to  own  about  half  of  the  town 
and  who  was  so  busy  being  dynamic 
and  causing  so  many  wheels,  the 
big  ones  anyway,  to  spin. 

Aunt  Tessie,  his  wife,  was  sort 
of  pretty,  actually;  I  suppose  she 
might  have  been  real  pretty  if  there 
wasn't  a  kind  of  faded  look  about 
her,  and  she  always  seemed  to  look 
a  little  withdrawn  and  lost  in 
thought,  although  she  was  just  as 
sweet  and  lady-like  as  she  could  be. 
I  once  heard  my  mother  say  that 
she  was  the  salt  of  the  earth  and 
my  father  said  that  it  was  too  bad 
that  Uncle  Wallace  was  so  much 
more  interested  in  gold  than  salt. 
And  I  remember  my  mother  saying, 
well,  at  least,  there  wasn't  anyone 
else  in  Uncle  Wallace's  life  besides 
Tess,   the  only  things  he  was  any 
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fonder  of  were  merely  contracts, 
deals,  negotiations,  conferences,  and 
production  schedules. 

ON  this  particular  occasion,  at 
my  birthday  party,  though  I 
must  have  taken  at  least  a  couple  of 
dozen  side  glances  at  him,  he  seemed 
to  be  his  old,  perfectly  normal  self. 
A  frown  would  cross  his  face  every 
now  and  then  and  he  kept  pulling 
his  arm  out  in  front  of  him,  no  mat- 
ter what  was  being  said,  and  glanc- 
ing at  his  wristwatch.  He  seemed 
somewhat  put  out,  not  to  mention 
impatient.  You  could  get  the  idea 
that  there  were  at  least  a  dozen 
places  he  could  think  of  offhand  that 
he'd  just  as  soon  be  at  as  some  kid's 
birthday  party.  I  found  out  later 
that,  mainly,  he  was  anxious  to  get 
to  the  airport  to  grab  hold  of  some 
fellow  who  was  just  stopping  over 
there  for  a  few  minutes,  between 
planes,  while  on  his  way  to  Chica- 
go— somebody  Uncle  Wallace 
wanted  to  buttonhole  about  some 
deal  or  other. 

Anyway,  about  fifteen  minutes  or 
so  after  he  got  there,  Uncle  Wallace 
coughed  real  noticeable,  like  people 
do — not  so  much  because  they  have 
to,  but  more  as  a  signal  that  they 
want  to  say  something — and  what 
he  said  was,  he'd  like  to  use  the 
phone.  Of  course,  I  couldn't  tell  you 
whether  this  call  had  to  do  with  this 
deal  at  the  airport  or  some  other  deal 
Uncle  Wallace  was  cooking  up. 

No  doubt  it  was  important, 
though,  as  all  of  Uncle  Wallace's 
phone  calls  seemed  to  be,  without 
exception.  For  when  he  came  back 
into  the  living  room  from  the  hall- 


way where  the  phone  was,  there  was 
a  bigger  frown  than  ever  on  his  face, 
and  this  one  didn't  do  any  flitting; 
it  stayed  right  on.  "The  phone 
doesn't  work,"  he  said.  "It  seems  to 
be  out  of  order." 

I  found  out  later  that  a  couple  of 
my  friends,  namely  George  Mea- 
dows and  Billy  Haislip,  who  wasn't 
really  my  friend,  but  a  boy  my 
mother  said  I  should  invite,  had  got 
into  a  tussle  in  the  hallway  a  little 
bit  before  and  had  knocked  the 
phone  from  its  stand.  And,  although 
they  picked  it  up  off  the  floor  real 
quick  and  put  it  back  where  it  be- 
longed, with  the  receiver  back  on  the 
hook  and  everything,  no  doubt  the 
whole  thing  hadn't  done  the  phone 
any  good  and  that's  why  it  was  out 
of  whack.  Anyway,  the  net  result  was 
my  father  calling  out  to  me  and  say- 
ing, "Will,  take  your  Uncle  Wallace 
to  the  public  phone  booth  on  Ellison 
Street." 

Of  course,  I  knew  that  my  Uncle 
Wallace  didn't  know  this  neighbor- 
hood too  well  but  it  was  really  just 
about  a  block  or  two  away,  prac- 
tically around  the  corner — well,  two 
corners  really,  all  told.  But  I  didn't 
mind  taking  Uncle  Wallace  over  to 
it,  even  if  it  did  get  me  away  from 
my  own  party.  First  of  all,  he  was 
my  uncle  after  all,  and  a  real  bona- 
fide  one,  nothing  honorary  about  it. 
And  he  had  brought  me  a  real  nice 
present,  an  elephant  bank  already 
full  of  quite  a  bit  of  money.  And 
besides,  how  often  do  I  get  to  walk 
down  the  street  with  a  tycoon  and 
a  magnate  and  a  mogul  and  such? 

Uncle  Wallace,  for  his  part,  kept 
looking  at  his  wristwatch  and  scowl- 
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ing  all  the  way.  He  bit  two  cigars 
and  threw  them  away  before  finally 
deciding  one  suited  him  just  right 
and  lighting  it  up.  For  somebody  a 
little  short  and  kind  of  pudgy  he 
strode  pretty  fast,  too.  And  then,  lo 
and  behold,  of  all  things,  when  we 
got  to  the  phone  booth  there  was 
somebody  in  it. 

I  guess,  though  he  was  a  complete 
and  perfect  stranger  and  I'm  sure 
I'll  never  see  him  again,  I'll  never 
forget  this  guy  in  the  booth.  He  was 
an  old  duffer,  very  lean,  with  not 
only  a  prominent  but  a  very  big 
adam's  apple  and  with  very  gray,  in 
fact,  practically  out-and-out  white, 
hair.  He  was  from,  of  all  places,  New 
Mexico.  The  phone  booth  was  one  of 
those  curbstone  ones  and  the  old- 
timer  had  his  road-dusty  old  car, 
with  the  New  Mexico  license  plates, 
parked  right  by  it.  But  the  really 
odd  thing  about  him  was  what  he 
was  doing  in  the  phone  booth.  Be- 
sides talking  on  the  phone,  I  mean. 
He  was  eating  a  sandwich!  Not  only 
that,  he  was  drinking  something  out 
of  a  Thermos  jug,  lemonade  or  coffee 
or  tea  or  something. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  Uncle  Wallace 
and  me  he  gave  a  little  smile  and 
a  little  wave  and  then  he  opened  the 
glass  door  and  said,  "Long  distance 
call,  but  it  won't  be  too  long."  Then 
he  shut  the  door  and  went  back  to 
talking  and  listening  and  eating  his 
sandwich  and  sipping  from  his 
Thermos  jug. 

WELL,  naturally,  my  Uncle 
Wallace  was  fit  to  be  tied. 
He'd  probably  been  put  out  no  mat- 
ter who'd  been  in  the  phone  booth. 


Here  he  was  with  this  deal  he  had 
going  and  somebody,  some  old 
codger,  was  holding  him  up.  But 
imagine,  in  addition,  this  somebody 
being  someone  who  was  eating 
what  looked  like  one  of  those  old- 
fashioned  homemade  sandwiches, 
with  home-baked  bread  and  prob- 
ably left  over  ham  or  roast  beef 
meat  inside  it,  all  of  which,  all  told, 
probably  didn't  cost  more  than  a 
dime  or  fifteen  cents,  at  the  most, 
interfering  with  a  deal  that  no  doubt 
added  up  to  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  dollars. 

My  Uncle  Wallace  just  couldn't 
stand  it.  He  banged  on  the  glass 
booth  door.  The  old  duffer  opened 
it  up  again.  He  gave  us  another 
smile.  "It  won't  be  long,"  he  said. 
"I'm  almost  through,"  and  what  real- 
ly made  Uncle  Wallace  bust  a  gas- 
ket, and  I'm  sure  in  about  a  thousand 
different  pieces — there  was  nothing 
small  time  about  my  uncle — was 
that  the  old  fellow  added,  "I've  only 
got  a  few  more  bitefuls  to  go." 

I  guess  Uncle  Wallace  would  have 
banged  on  the  door  again,  maybe 
almost  shattered  it,  but  he  seemed  to 
become  fascinated,  like  I  suppose  I 
was,  too,  at  the  sight  of  this  fellow 
munching  away  on  what  was  left  of 
his  sandwich,  and  taking  swigs  from 
his  Thermos  jug,  too,  as,  all  the 
while  he  had  this  phone  receiver  to 
his  ear  and  his  mouth  close  to  the 
phone  mouthpiece,  into  which  he'd 
say  something  between  gulping 
things  down. 

I  guess  it  was  about  two  or  three 
minutes  later  that  he  was  through 
and  stepped  out  of  the  booth.  "Sorry 
to    keep    you   waiting,"   he    smiled. 
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"But  I  was  calling  my  wife  in  Al- 
buquerque. You  see,  we've  never 
missed  dinner  together,  all  the  time 
we've  been  married,  and  this  is  the 
only  way  we  can  do  it  when  I  have 
to  go  out  of  town." 

If  you  think  that  was  interesting, 
listen  to  this.  My  Uncle  Wallace 
stood  there  on  the  spot  and  kept 
staring  away  at  the  old  duffer,  not 
only  as  he  got  into  his  car,  but  until 
he  had  disappeared  far  down  the 
street.  In  fact  he  kept  standing  there 
and  staring  at  it  even  after  it  was 
gone,  if  such  a  thing  is  possible.  And 
that  isn't  all:  Even  afterwards  Uncle 
Wallace  didn't  go  into  the  phone 
booth  and  use  the  phone.  Instead, 
slowly  and  silently,  he  started  walk- 
ing back.  And  what  is  more,  he 
didn't  even  go  to  the  airport  that 
evening!  Instead,  he  said  to  Aunt 
Tessie,  "What  do  you  say  we  go  to- 
Dover's  tonight?"  This  was  kind  of 
surprising,  too.  Dover's  was  kind  of  a 
neat  little  restaurant  place,  with  can- 
dles and  all  that,  and  they  had  some- 
body around  the  tables  and  playing 
a  violin,  but  it  was  hardly  a  place  for 
moguls  and  magnates  and  such. 
They  generally  went  to  the  country 
club  or  places  like  this  new  Skyview 
Inn  that  opened  up  on  this  mountain 
out  of  town  and  where  uniformed 
men  parked  your  car  and  all  such  as; 
that.  But  it  seems,  from  what  I  can 
gather,  that  when  Uncle  Wallace 
was  courting  Aunt  Tessie,  when  he- 
was  still  kind  of  poor,  Dover's  is 
where  he  used  to  take  her.  I  couldn't 
help  but  think  that  they  probably 
had  a  very  rich  and  wonderful  eve- 
ning there.  ■  ■ 
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Cimoln  's 


Wife 


By  Harold  Heifer 


Was  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  really 
our  "most  awful  First  Lady"? 


Mary  Todd  Lincoln. 


JUST  as  Abraham  Lincoln  is  prob- 
ably generally  regarded  as  our 
greatest  President,  his  wife  has  come 
down  as  our  most  awful  First  Lady. 

The  broad  impression  is  that  she 
was  pretty  much  of  a  shrew  in  gen- 
eral, and  made  Lincoln's  life  miser- 
able in  particular. 

It  is  time  to  take  a  second  look  at 
Mary  Todd  Lincoln. 

Let's  begin  by  giving  credit  where 
credit  is  due.  In  the  first  place,  she 
was  by  no  means  an  unattractive 
woman.  She  was  fine  of  form,  with 
dark  hair  and  flashing  eyes. 

And  there  is  no  question  but  that 
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she  was  high  born.  Her  family  had 
fanlights  over  the  door,  the  finest 
silver  on  the  sideboards,  carriages 
of  all  sorts,  and  an  abundance  of 
retainers  and  servants.  Even  as  a 
little  girl  she  wore  the  loveliest  of 
dresses,  which  came  all  the  way  from 
New  Orleans. 

She  loved  to  read  the  classics, 
wrote  poetry,  and  had  a  soaring 
sense  of  imagination.  It  is  true  that 
there  were  some  who  might  have 
thought  of  her  as  "stuck-up"  and  a 
snob,  but  it  may  really  have  been 
only  a  determined  opposition  on  her 
part  toward  the  mediocre. 


The  best  proof  of  this  is  the  man 
she  married.  Her  family  was  aghast. 
He  was  a  lean,  backwoodsy  type, 
ganglingly  awkward,  homely,  with 
no  formal  education,  a  struggler. 

She  could  have  had  the  pick  of 
the  fine  young  eligible  bachelors 
about  town,  including  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  an  established  property 
man  and  already  a  name  to  be  reck- 
oned with,  the  man  who  was  to  be- 
come the  arch  political  enemy  of 
her  husband. 

Well,  of  course,  love  is  a  most  pe- 
culiar thing.  But,  nevertheless,  it 
took  a  certain  amount  of  courage  for 
her  to  "step  down  in  class"  as  she 
did,  knowing  that  she  was  being 
looked  at  askance  by  those  in  her 
circle. 

There  seems  to  be  no  question, 
too,  that  Mary  Todd  had  the  gift  of 
sensing  greatness,  that  she  saw  some- 
thing in  this  country  bumpkin  law- 
yer that  few  were  prepared  to  see. 
She  never  lost  the  feeling  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  molded  from 
epochal  stuff.  Such  staunch  convic- 
tion was  no  doubt  most  helpful  to 
her  melancholy  spouse  in  reaching 
the  height  of  fame. 

But  though  the  pretty  dark-haired 
woman  from  Kentucky  naturally 
veered  toward  the  illustrious,  her 
match  with  Lincoln  seems  to  have 
been  a  matter  of  the  heart. 

Despite  the  popular  impression 
that  seems  to  have  grown  up,  Abe 
and  Mary  seem  to  have  been  genu- 
inely fond  of  one  another  and  to 
have  been  a  most  happy  family. 

They  had  a  great  deal  in  common. 
They  were  both  fascinated  by  poli- 
tics, shared  a  passion  for  literature, 


particularly  that  of  Bobby  Burns  and 
Shakespeare,  and  they  idolized  their 
four  boys.  At  first  he  referred  to  her 
as  "my  Molly";  later,  it  became 
"Mother."  Nor  were  they  by  any 
means  a  stuffy  pair.  They  both  had 
delicious  senses  of  humor,  which 
they  sometimes  would  manifest  in 
comic  verse.  Once,  when  she  put  on 
a  super-stylish  dress  with  an  extra 
sumptuous  train  for  an  affair,  Lin- 
coln could  not  refrain  from  remark- 
ing, "My,  what  a  long  tail  our  cat 
has  tonight." 

One  of  the  better-known  Lincoln 
anecdotes  has  the  bearded  President 
saying,  "One  'd'  might  do  for  GOD 
but  it  took  two  for  TODD." 

As  in  the  case  of  his  remark  about 
the  trailing  dress,  Lincoln  really 
meant  this  good-naturedly.  It  was 
that  sense  of  humor  of  his,  which 
Mary  understood. 

NOT  that  Mary  was  the  easiest 
person  to  live  with,  but  you 
can  say  that  about  a  lot  of  women. 
Maybe  she  did  hold  her  head  a  little 
high,  but  then  that's  the  way  she 
was;  at  least  she  wasn't  stepping  out 
of  character. 

And  then  you've  got  to  understand 
something  that  probably  isn't  gen- 
erally understood.  Mary  Todd  was 
as  much  a  victim  of  the  trying  times 
through  which  she  lived  as  was  her 
husband.  While  Abraham  Lincoln  is 
revered  now  almost  as  if  he  were  a 
saint,  during  his  lifetime,  while  he 
was  seeking  to  cement  together  a 
nation  belligerently  divided,  no  man 
was  ever  more  vilified  than  Lincoln. 
And  Mary  was  the  target  of  some 
of  this,  too. 
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She  was  called  crude,  raw,  vulgar, 
fairly  reeking  with  the  primitive 
frontier.  It  was  not  only  unfair,  but 
it  was  unjust — for  this  was  being 
said  about  her  even  before  she  came 
to  Washington.  Just  as  Lincoln,  seek- 
ing a  middle  ground,  often  found 
himself  maliciously  raked  over  the 
coals  by  the  North  as  well  as  the 
South,  so  the  President's  wife  fre- 
quently found  herself  cold-shoul- 
dered by  what  must  have  seemed  to 
her  to  be  just  everybody  around  her. 

So  perhaps  it  is  not  altogether  too 
surprising  if  in  self-defense  she  did 
sometimes  seem  to  hold  herself  up 
rather  aloofly.  Getting  up  in  the  at- 
mosphere like  that  is  one  way  to 
keep  from  getting  kicked  in  the 
shins. 

Not  that  the  Lincolns  didn't  have 
some  down-to-earth  domestic  prob- 
lems. And,  believe  it  or  not,  it  was 
mostly  over  what  your  domestic 
problems  are  mainly  about.  Money. 

Mary  was  inclined  to  be  extrava- 
gant, where  her  clothes  were  con- 
cerned, anyway.  Her  second  inau- 
gural gown  cost  $2,000,  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  money  in  those  days 
for  something  like  that;  in  fact,  that 
was  $500  more  than  the  Lincolns 
had  paid  for  their  home  in  Spring- 
field, Illinois. 

If  it  had  been  just  this  one  out- 
burst of  extravagance,  well,  perhaps 
it  could  be  understood.  But,  per- 
haps as  a  compensation  for  feeling 
"unwanted"  in  the  nation's  capital, 
she  seemed  to  be  under  a  compul- 
sion where  fancy  clothes  were  con- 
cerned. One  of  her  few  personal 
friends  became  a  seamstress,  Eliza- 
beth Keckley. 


No  one  could  say  she  wasn't  a 
real  First  Lady!  She  had  the  dresses 
to  prove  it.  And  a  good  many  of  her 
dresses  were  so  stunning  they  did 
seem  to  draw  "oh's"  and  "ah's"  even 
from  her  detractors. 

It  was  a  losing  game,  though.  She 
was  running  head  over  heels  into 
debt.  You  know,  no  one  wanted  to 
refuse  the  First  Lady  of  the  land 
credit;  still,  everyone  wanted  to  get 
paid,  too.  And  Mary  Todd  Lincoln's 
action  culminated  in  running  up  a 
fantastic  dress  debt  of  $50,000! 

It  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  live 
with.  Somehow  or  other,  she'd  man- 
age to  keep  her  husband  from  know- 
ing about  it,  but  she  was  always 
afraid  he'd  get  wind  of  it,  and,  more 
importantly,  she  was  haunted  by  the 
thought  that  it  might  become  public 
knowledge  and  cost  her  husband 
the  reelection. 

Had  Mary  Todd  Lincoln  lived  in 
more  normal  times,  she  might  have 
become  one  of  our  most  vibrant  and 
gracious  of  all  First  Ladies.  She  had 
breeding,  education,  bearing,  looks. 
She  and  Jacqueline  Kennedy  might 
have  been  very  much  alike. 

But,  as  it  was,  she  found  herself 
caught  in  the  dilemma  of  trying  to 
"prove"  herself  as  the  First  Lady, 
knowing  that  the  very  thing  that  she 
was  doing  might  oust  her  from  her 
position.  And  it  really  wasn't  just 
that,  either.  She  was  convinced  that 
her  husband  was  the  great  man  that 
the  country  needed.  She  gloried  in 
his  work,  and  sent  out  advance 
copies  of  his  papers  whenever  she 
could  get  her  hands  on  them. 

In  the  end,  it  proved  her  undoing, 
this   conflict  of  endeavors  to  assert 
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herself  as  First  Lady  in  a  nation  torn 
asunder;  while  doing  this  she  did 
irreparable  harm  to  her  husband  and 
his    cause   of   saving   the   Union. 

Of  course,  personal  tragedy  was 
to  cross  her  path,  too.  Her  son  Willie 
died.  It  shook  her  so  badly  that  she 
couldn't  even  bear  to  attend  his 
funeral,  although  almost  everyone  in 
Washington  seemed  to  be  there. 

And  when  her  husband  was  as- 
sassinated by  her  side,  it  was  as  if 
the  whole  world  had  come  to  an  end 
for  her.  She  sobbed  hysterically  in 
the  White  House  for  five  weeks, 
long  after  his  body  had  been  shipped 
home  to  Springfield. 

But  money  matters  seemed  to  be- 
come an  obsession  with  her.  Al- 
though Lincoln  did  not  die  a  poor 
man — his  estate  left  her  with  an  in- 
come of  $1,700,  a  right  comfortable 
amount  of  money  in  those  days — she 
kept  pressuring  Congress  for  a  pen- 
sion. She  auctioned  off  her  First 
Lady  wardrobe,  making  her  some- 
thing of  a  laughingstock. 

But  Mary  Todd,  with  her  love  of 
the  classics,  her  head  held  high,  her 
good  looks,  always  seemed  to  belong 
more  to  Greek  tragedy  than  to  a 
comedy.  And  tragedy  began  envelop- 
ing her  in  its  most  tenacious  grip, 
bringing  her  to  the  brink  of  despair. 
Her  son  Robert  believed  that  she 
had  become  insane  on  the  subject  of 
money  and  had  her  committed  to  an 
asylum. 

The  night  before  the  commitment 


she  tried  to  take  her  life  with  drugs. 

Her  sister  came  to  her  aid  and 
had  her  released  within  a  few 
months.  But  feeling  the  stigma  of 
her  confinement,  she  began  a  self- 
imposed  exile  in  Europe.  It  lasted 
almost  a  decade. 

Then,  crippled  and  going  blind, 
feeling,  no  doubt,  that  the  end  was 
in  sight  for  her,  she  decided  to  re- 
turn to  America  to  be  with  her 
family  once  more. 

The  one  thing  she  dreaded  was 
notoriety,  but  fate  was  to  deny  her 
even  this.  The  ship  on  which  she  was 
returning  ran  into  a  storm  and  she 
almost  fell  down  a  flight  of  stairs. 
A  rather  commonplace  occurrence, 
really,  except  that  the  noted  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  the  actress,  happened  to 
be  on  board  the  ship,  too,  and  it 
was  she  who  saved  the  former  First 
Lady  from  the  fall.  The  flamboyant- 
if-Divine  Sarah  couldn't  keep  this  to 
herself,  and  she  had  to  make  the 
statement  which  no  doubt  belongs  in 
the  top  category  of  ungracious 
words: 

"I  had  done  this  unhappy  woman 
the  only  deed  I  ought  not  to  have 
done  her.  I  saved  her  from  death." 

Death  was  not  to  be  far  away, 
though.  She  passed  away  in  her 
sister's  home  in  Springfield,  a  tired, 
old,  decrepit,  half-blind  woman. 

You  had  to  say,  though,  believe 
what  you  will,  that  she  did  recognize- 
greatness.  Indeed,  there  was  a  touch 
of  greatness  in  her.  ■  V 


QUOTES:  A  smart  girl  is  one  who  knows  how  to  play  golf,  tennis,  the 
piano,  and  dumb. — Prescott  Journal.  .  .  .  This  would  be  a  different  world 
if  people  were  required  to  have  licenses  to  hunt  for  trouble. — Kelly  Fordyce 
in  Indianapolis  Star  Sunday  Magazine. 
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Christ  the  Peacemaker 


By  W.  B.  J.  Martin 


CHRIST  the  Peacemaker!  Shall  we 
laugh  or  cry?  In  many  ears  to- 
day that  fine  phrase  is  apt  to  be 
greeted  either  with  cynicism  or  wist- 
fulness.  Cynicism,  because  in  these 
torrid  days  of  racial  strife,  it  sounds 
hollow  to  call  Christ  the  peacemaker 
when  so  many  of  the  churches  bear- 
ing his  name  are  deeply  divided  and 
fanatically  committed  to  the  status 
quo,  when,  as  it  has  been  put, 
"Eleven  o'clock  Sunday  morning  is 
the  most  segregated  hour  of  the 
week";  wistfulness,  because  even 
when  we  declare  our  faith  in  Christ 
as  reconciler,  it  is  a  distant  hope  to 
which  we  cling  rather  than  an 
achieved  reality.  One  day  .  .  .  ! 

But  when  the  writer  to  the  Ephe- 
sians  described  Christ  as  a  peace- 
maker, he  was  not  holding  out  a 
hope,  he  was  making  a  flat  asser- 
tion. He  was  testifying  to  something 
that  had  already  happened.  And  it 
happened,  moreover,  in  a  sphere 
where  it  seemed  impossible.  The 
age-long  antagonisms  between  Jew 
and  Gentile  had  been  miraculously 
resolved.  "He  is  our  peace  who  has 
made  us  both  one,  and  has  broken 


down  the  dividing  wall  of  hostility." 
I. 

Let  us  pay  careful  attention  to 
what  is  said  here.  Paul  is  not  saying 
that,  thanks  to  sensitive  diplomacy 
and  problem-skirting  tolerance,  two 
dissimilar  groups  have  effected  a 
compromise;  but  that,  thanks  to 
Christ  and  his  cross,  "the  dividing 
wall  of  hostility"  has  been  broken 
down.  And  what  constituted  that 
dividing  wall?  "The  law  of  command- 
ments and  ordinances."  The  lan- 
guage may  seem  strange  to  modern 
ears,  but  the  actuality  to  which  the 
language  points  is  not  strange:  "the 
law  of  commandments  and  ordi- 
nances" surely  stands  for  that  body 
of  legal  or  religious  customs  which 
give  a  racial  or  national  group  its 
identity.  We  might  even  translate  it, 
in  terms  more  accessible  to  our  ex- 
perience, as  "the  ideologies  which 
both  define  and  differentiate  us." 

If  I  may  draw  here  on  a  personal 
experience,  I  recall  many  a  conver- 
sation when  I  was  a  pastor  in  Edin- 
burgh, with  one  of  Scotland's  lead- 


Dr.  Martin  is  minister  of  the  First  Community  Church  of  Dallas,  Tex. 
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ing  poets,  who  managed,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  to  be  an  ardent 
Scotch  nationalist  and  a  fanatical 
communist.  (All  things  are  possible 
in  Scotland!)  The  thing  that  drew 
us  together  was  our  common  love  of 
poetry,  and  while  we  remained  on 
that  ground  we  were  brothers-in- 
arms, battling  philistinism  and  the 
dearth  of  culture.  But,  ever  and 
again,  we  were  forced  to  speak  on 
other  things,  and  then  I  lost  my 
brother  behind  the  high  ideological 
wall  of  his  Marxism.  I  said  to  him 
on  one  occasion,  "Hugh,  why  don't 
you  come  forth  from  behind  that 
wall,  and  speak  to  me  from  your 
own  deep  center  as  a  man,  and  not 
as  a  Marxist?  When  you  insist  on 
viewing  and  judging  everything 
from  within  that  rigid  framework, 
I  feel  that  you  yourself  have  dis- 
appeared, and  I  am  talking  to  a 
blueprint.  There  is  no  possibility  of 
give-and-take  between  us." 

His  riposte  to  me  was:  "Look 
who's  talking!  You,  yourself,  as  a 
Christian,  are  just  as  ideologically 
bound  as  I  am;  you  do  not  meet  me 
as  man-to-man,  but  as  a  defender 
and  apologist  of  the  Christian  faith!" 

It  was  a  shrewd  blow,  but  it 
glanced  past  me.  For  when  I  am 
truly  a  Christian,  and  not  a  Chris- 
tianity-ist,  I  am  committed  not  to  a 
position  or  a  religious  ideology,  but 
to  a  Person,  who  does  not  bind  me, 
but  liberates  me  to  be  more  genuine- 
ly and  fully  a  human  being. 

And  something  like  this  was  the 
experience  of  that  company  of  as- 
sorted men  and  women  in  far-off 
Ephesus.  What  they  discovered  in 
Christ  was  the  depth  and  reality  of 


their  own  humanity.  As  they  put  it, 
"Christ  abolished  in  his  flesh  the  law 
of  commandments  and  ordinances, 
that  he  might  create  in  himself  one 
new  man  instead  of  two." 

The  first  wall  to  be  breached  by 
Christ  was  that  wall  that  loomed 
nearest  to  them — the  religious  wall. 
All  question  of  cultic  and  theological 
superiority  became  irrelevant  in  the 
face  of  his  direct,  creative,  and  un- 
deviating  relationship  to  the  living 
God.  Their  own  humanity,  however 
"religious"  and  buttressed  with  tra- 
dition, was  exposed  as  nothing  but 
a  caricature  of  humanity  as  it  was 
now  revealed  in  him.  They  dis- 
covered that  they  needed  an  at-one- 
ment  that  must  go  down  far,  far 
deeper  than  they  had  imagined,  far 
below  the  conventional  level  of 
"good  and  bad,"  "religious  and  ir- 
religious," for  man  is  flawed  and 
divided  at  the  very  center  of  his 
being. 

What  men  saw  in  Christ's  cross, 
in  his  "blood,"  was  the  self-offering 
of  One  who  was  an  authentic  human 
being,  because  he  was  authentically 
related  to  the  Author  of  his  human- 
ity. In  the  face  of  his  life,  all  their 
pretenses  and  all  their  pretentions 
dropped  away. 

Starting  from  here,  the  experi- 
ence of  peace  and  peacemaking  rip- 
pled out  until  all  other  areas  of  con- 
tention and  conflict  were  conquered 
— nationalism  and  race  and  class 
and  sex.  "There  is  no  distinction  be- 
tween Jew  and  Greek;  the  same 
Lord  is  Lord  of  all  and  bestows  his 
riches  upon  all  who  call  upon  him" 
(Rom.  10:12).  "There  is  neither  Jew 
nor  Greek,  there  is  neither  slave  nor 
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free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  fe- 
male; for  you  are  all  one  in  Christ 
Jesus."  (Gal.  3:28).  "Here  there  can- 
not be  Greek  and  Jew,  circumcised 
and  uncircumcised,  barbarian,  Scyth- 
ian, slave,  free  man,  but  Christ  is 
all,  and  in  all"   (Col.  3:11). 


II. 


Men  find  their  peace  in  Christ, 
and  then  go  forth  to  be  peace- 
makers. Only  thus  is  genuine  peace- 
making possible.  Only  those  who 
are  "rooted  and  grounded"  in  peace, 
who  have  appropriated  reconcilia- 
tion with  God,  with  self,  and  with 
the  world  through  a  relationship 
with  Christ,  are  capable  of  becoming 
ministers  of  reconciliation.  People 
who  make  the  trouble  are  troubled 
people,  at  odds  with  themselves  and 
with  life;  people  who  make  peace 
are  people  who  discover,  to  their 
amazement  and  joy,  that  they  are 
loved  and  forgiven.  Iris  Cully, 
writing  as  an  educationalist,  says: 
"Only  the  child  who  feels  love  can 
love;  only  the  child  who  feels  se- 
cure can  be  kind  to  others;  only 
the  child  who  feels  he  belongs  can 
welcome  others  into  the  group."  And 
what  is  true  of  children  is  true  to  a 
large  extent  of  all. 

Jesus  once  said,  "Blessed  are  the 
peacemakers,"  but  he  also  said,  "I 
am  not  come  to  bring  peace  but  a 
sword."  That  is  to  say,  a  true  and 
lasting  peace  cannot  be  erected  on 
a  shoddy  foundation,  or  simply  by 
passing  over  the  cracks  with  high- 
sounding  slogans.  Peace  can  only 
come  from  a  recognition  of  reality. 
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The  first  steps  in  peacemaking, 
therefore,  may  involve  a  brutally 
frank  exposure  of  the  lies  and  sub- 
terfuges upon  which  men  are  trying 
to  organize  their  lives. 

In  his  provocative  play  The 
Deputy,  the  young  German  author, 
Rolf  Hochhuth,  deals  with  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Pope's  silence  in  face  of 
the  Nazi  extermination  of  the  Jews. 
His  case  against  Pope  Pius  XII  is 
that  he  tried  to  make  peace  without 
stirring  up  trouble  for  the  Catholic 
faithful;  he  was  privately  committed 
to  justice  and  compassion,  but  his 
public  voice  was  muffled.  But  the 
play  is  not  merely  the  indictment  of 
a  pope;  it  is  also,  and  perhaps  pri- 
marily, an  attempt  to  waken  the 
German  people  to  accept  responsi- 
bility for  their  own  past.  Present-day 
West  Germany  is  undoubtedly  "at 
peace,"  enjoying  the  uneasy  slumber 
of  the  "miracle  of  economic  prosper- 
ity," but  it  is  an  uneasy  peace,  pur- 
chased at  the  cost  of  deliberately  for- 
getting its  own  past.  Rolf  Hochhuth's 
play  is  not  an  attempt  to  achieve 
sensationalism,  but  to  prepare  the 
way  for  real  peace:  he  looks  like  a 
troublemaker,  disturbing  the  skele- 
tons in  Germany's  closets,  but  his  aim 
is  to  bring  his  fellow-countrymen  to 
life  through  an  encounter  with  real- 
ity. 

The  Hebrew  word  for  peace 
is  "Shalom"  which  is  both  a  saluta- 
tion and  a  blessing.  To  say  Shalom! 
— "peace  be  with  you" — is  to  say,  in 
effect,  "May  you  be  a  truly  inte- 
grated, fulfilled,  and  genuine  per- 
son, finding  your  place  in  the  cove- 
nant life  of  God's  family."  ■  ■ 


Wused,,  J.eau&  Alcakal  Alane 


Anonymous 


An  officer's  wife  said,  "You  don't  have  to  drink  to  be  a  social 
success." 


A  FEW  months  ago  I  could  not 
have  written  this;  now  I  must. 
I  do  hope  that  many  service  wives 
will  realize  how  important  the  article 
in  the  May,  1964,  issue  of  The  Link 
entitled  "Why  I  Leave  Alcohol 
Alone"  is  to  each  of  them,  no  matter 
what  her  age  or  the  status  of  her 
husband  in  the  armed  forces. 

Why  did  I  start  drinking?  I  don't 
know,  except  to  be  part  of  the 
crowd,  I  guess.  I  do  know  I  tried 
to  compromise  with  God  and  myself, 
telling  myself  it  wouldn't  hurt  me 
and  that  I  could  still  serve  him  as 
fully  as  I  had  before.  To  some  it  may 
not  be  wrong  to  drink  socially  with 
the  crowd.  To  me  I  always  knew  it 
was.  I  knew  especially  every  Com- 
munion Sunday!  I  come  from  a  good, 
solid  family,  and  have  had  a  better 
than  average  education  and  all  the 
breaks  any  woman  could  ask  for — 
an  excellent  position  before  mar- 
riage, and  an  outstanding  husband 
and  family. 

Again,  I  ask,  why  did  I  start — 
and  add  that  I  really  don't  know; 
but  I  do  know,  like  so  many  others, 
it  can  become  an  almost  unbreakable 


habit,  one  I  didn't  want  to  give  up 
for  fear  of  being  different  or  not  ac- 
cepted. I  wanted  to  be  a  part  of  the 
crowd  everywhere — in  our  home,  at 
the  chapel,  at  the  club.  My  husband 
is  a  highly  respected  officer,  responsi- 
ble for  a  large  group  of  servicemen, 
and  has  always  had  the  highest  re- 
gard from  his  men.  His  job  is  not 
easy  and  he  is  the  type  of  man  who 
worries  a  lot,  and  perhaps  I  thought 
I  had  a  better  way  to  face  him  and 
help  him  face  his  problems.  How 
foolish  of  me!  We  didn't  start  out 
that  way — we  started  at  the  chapel 
we  have  always  attended  and  I  know 
now  we  shall  always  attend  until 
we  reach  retirement. 

You  could  visit  almost  any  service 
installation  where  we  have  been 
stationed  and  if  you  told  anyone  this 
article  was  written  by  me  they  could 
refute  your  statement.  I  have  always 
been  active  in  constructive  programs, 
the  chapel,  the  Wives'  Club,  and 
elsewhere.  You  see  I  did  my  "not 
social"  drinking  as  many  women  do 
— alone — thinking  I  concealed  its 
effects  from  everyone.  I  wonder  now 
if  I   did   as   much   concealing   as   I 
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thought  or  if  others  did  the  same  and 
understood  or  worried  and  were 
tolerant. 

I  stopped  one  other  time  and  then 
thought  "just  one"  on  a  special  oc- 
casion wouldn't  hurt  me.  That  is  a 
mistake  so  many  make.  One  always 
means  one  more  either  then  or  at  a 
later  date. 

For  years  there  has  been  a  wall 
between  God  and  me — built  by  me. 
I  knew  what  was  best  for  me,  but 
had  to  come  to  the  place  in  my  life 
where  I  was  willing  really  to  mean 
it  when  I  asked  Christ  to  help  me 
give  up  this  need  and  habit  alto- 
gether. I  can  honestly  say  I  was  not 
one  who  had  to  have  it  daily  as 
many  must,  but  for  me,  even  one 
was  wrong  with  my  conscience — 
which  perhaps  led  to  a  second  to 
help  me  forget  my  conscience.  Now 
the  wall  is  down,  and  this  time  I 
know  it  is  down  to  stay. 

All  this  happened  at  an  odd  and 
yet  perhaps  a  good  time  to  test  me 
— a  time  when  there  were  many 
mandatory  functions  we  had  to  at- 
tend. When  notified  or  called  re- 
garding them  and  the  many  accom- 
panying parties,  I  said  to  the  person 
on  the  other  end  of  the  phone,  "Yes, 
we'll  be  happy  to  come  if  you  will 
have  just  Cokes,  too.  I've  given  up 
anything  stronger."  Easy?  Not  the 
first  time,  but  after  that  it  became 
quite  easy  as  I  knew  I  really  meant 
it  and  what  a  sense  of  happiness  it 
gave  to  me.  However,  there  have 
been  some  difficult  moments.  The 
first  night  was  the  hardest.  We  were 
with  two  of  our  best  friends  and  the 
wife  kept  making  side  remarks,  not 
too  kind.  With  His  help  I  was  able  to 


smile  and  act  as  if  I  had  not  heard 
at  all.  The  next  day  she  called  to 
apologize,  saying  that  she  was  just 
a  little  bit  angry  that  she  didn't  have 
that  much  courage  herself. 

Several  days  later  a  lovely  wife 
I  know  on  the  installation  asked  if 
she  could  talk  with  me  about  her 
husband's  drinking  too  much.  I  know 
this  girl  had  never  seen  me  with  a 
drink.  Then,  the  climax  is  today, 
which  is  why  I  must  write  to  you. 
One  of  my  husband's  men  was  pro- 
moted and  there  was  a  club  party. 
His  adorable  young  wife  had  her 
first  drink.  Today  she  didn't  feel  too 
well  and  called  to  tell  me  she  felt 
bothered  by  it,  especially  after  her 
husband  had  told  her  all  I  had  had 
was  a  Coke.  After  a  long  talk,  I  am 
almost  sure  it  will  be  her  last.  But 
think  of  the  opposite  influence  I 
might  have  had  on  her  a  short  time 
ago. 

Life  is  so  much  brighter,  home  is 
so  much  sweeter,  and  I  don't  need 
the  "sedative"  to  make  it  that  way. 
I  can't  thank  God  enough  for  open- 
ing my  eyes  and  giving  me  the  cour- 
age to  stop. 

I  would  like  to  remind  every  wife 
in  the  service,  for  the  sake  of  your 
own  self-respect,  your  family,  your 
responsibilities,  of  what  C.  Aubrey 
Hearn  stated  in  his  article — remem- 
ber "everyone  who  takes  one  drink 
of  any  alcoholic  beverage  thereby 
becomes  a  potential  addict." 

The  risk  is  not  worth  taking,  or  if 
you  have  taken  it,  stop  now  before 
it  is  too  late.  With  me,  there  will 
never  be  another  "just  one."  Why, 
even  writing  this  makes  my  faith  and 
conviction  stronger.  ■  ■ 
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Buib&e/i 

with 

Bilde 

and 

Ba&ketbaU 

By  Myrtle  Sevits  Stout 


Coach  Don  J.  Odle,  founder  and  di- 
rector   of    Venture    for    Victory. 


ON  a  midsummer  day  in  1963  in 
the  colony  of  Hong  Kong, 
4,000  elbowing  basketball  fans  were 
jammed  in  a  stadium  designed  for 
half  that  number.  The  temperature 
of  109  degrees  was  forgotten  in  the 
hotter  excitement  of  a  game  between 
their  champion  team  and  a  squad  of 
American  college  stars  known  as 
Venture  for  Victory   (W). 

At  half-time  the  clamor  ceased  as 
the  W  players  reached  for  musical 
instruments  and  began  singing  gos- 
pel songs.  Through  an  interpreter, 
the  coach  presented  the  story  of 
hope  in  Christ,  and  each  man  gave 


his  personal  testimony.  Listeners 
were  invited  to  remain  for  a  meeting 
after  the  game. 

The  bedlam  of  shouts  and  laugh- 
ter resumed,  while  the  teams  battled 
back  and  forth  on  scorching  cement. 
At  the  final  whistle,  the  winning 
W  players  rushed  to  the  center  to 
meet  a  group  of  inquirers,  and  there 
in  the  broiling  sun  a  Chinese  referee, 
along  with  twenty-four  others,  ac- 
cepted Christ  as  Savior  and  Lord. 

Was  this  a  sports  event  or  a  re- 
ligious service?  Include,  also,  any 
ideological  encounter,  and  the  an- 
swer is  religious  service.  The  game 
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Venture  for   Victory   team  plays   for   students   at   Taipei,   Formosa. 


in  Hong  Kong  represents  one  small 
engagement  in  today's  unceasing  bat- 
tle for  the  minds  of  men  to  which 
Coach  Don  J.  Odle  is  dedicated. 

Odle,  founder  and  director  of 
Venture  for  Victory,  cites  inroads  of 
Communists  all  over  the  world,  now 
being  achieved  largely  by  methodical 
subversion  of  youth.  His  VV  pro- 
gram presents  a  counterchallenge: 
"An  aggressive  approach  in  sharing 
our  heartfelt  convictions  about 
Christ,  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the 
Life  with  people  of  the  Orient  on  a 
grass-roots  level." 

At  forty-four,  Odle  is  in  his  seven- 
teenth year  as  Director  of  Athletics 
and  basketball  coach  at  Taylor  Uni- 
versity, Upland,  Indiana.  For  two 
years  he  served  as  chairman  of  the 
basketball  committee  for  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Intercollegiate 


Athletics.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Sports  Committee  of  the  People-to- 
People  program. 

His  travels  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe  added  to  VV  tours  to- 
tal more  than  a  million  miles,  and 
his  lectures  number  nearly  two 
thousand.  Yet  this  human  dynamo 
has  found  time  to  write  three  books, 
the  most  recent,  Basketball  Around 
the  World. 

As  a  student  at  Taylor,  Don 
starred  in  two  sports.  He  led  the 
scoring  in  basketball  all  four  years. 
In  baseball  his  batting  average  for 
the  four  years  exceeded  .400  and  in 
1941  he  established  a  school  record 
of  .523. 

The  crowded  years  between  grad- 
uation from  Taylor  and  his  return  in 
1947  as  athletic  director  included 
pro  baseball  training,  cut  short  by 
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Venture  for  Victory  basketball 
teams  promote  international 
goodwill  and  share  Christ  with 
players  of  other  nations 


service  in  the  Marines;  marriage; 
teaching;  Masters  from  Indiana  Uni- 
versity; and  further  graduate  study. 

ODLE'S  personal  concern  for  the 
all-around  development  of  boys 
and  men  first  found  a  significant 
outlet  through  his  conscientious 
approach  to  coaching.  "We  believe 
that  when  a  man  accepts  a  position 
as  basketball  coach  and  is  entrusted 
with  the  lives  of  several  young  men 
for  at  least  two  hours  every  day,  he 
has  the  responsibility  of  using  every 
available  facility  to  return  that  stu- 
dent to  society  better  equipped 
morally  and  spiritually  as  well  as 
physically  and  mentally." 

A  broader  prospect  for  service 
emerged  in  1951  during  an  overseas 
telephone  call  from  Taipei,  Formosa. 
On    behalf    of    the    President    and 


Madame  Chaing  Kai-shek,  a  mis- 
sionary friend,  Dick  Hillis  of  Over- 
seas Crusades,  invited  him  to  bring 
over  a  team  of  Christian  athletes  as 
a  morale  builder  for  the,  at  that  time, 
disheartened   refugee   people. 

Odle  quickly  envisioned  the 
unique  strategy  of  basketball  evange- 
lism, and  within  a  few  months  the 
Venture  for  Victory  program  came 
into  being. 

Since  then  VV  teams,  witnessing 
for  Christ  and  promoting  interna- 
tional friendship,  have  been  making 
a  tremendous  impact  upon  millions 
of  people.  Basketball,  which  draws 
ardent  crowds  all  over  the  Orient, 
is  the  national  sport  of  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

In  1962  a  game  in  Manila  drew 
29,000  fans.  Before  the  event  the 
Manila  Sunday  Chronicle  com- 
mented: "There  is  one  striking  thing 
about  the  visitors.  They're  in  perfect 
shape.  They  don't  drink,  they  don't 
smoke,  they  chase  not  the  skirts,  and 
they  play  a  lot.  They're  men  of  the 
Bible  and  that's  why  they  also  call 


Venture  for  Victory  team  entertained  orphans  while  in  Korea.  Shown  here 
with  them  are  some  members  of  the  well-known  World  Vision  Orphans 
Choir  which  has  made  concert   tours   several   times   in   the   United   States. 


Athletes  in  a  tense  moment  of  play  at  Djakarta,  Indonesia. 


themselves  the  Playing  Padres." 

Venture  for  Victory  has  visited 
thirty-three  countries,  including 
seven  in  Latin  America.  Between 
games  meetings  are  held  in  schools, 
churches,  camps,  and  every  con- 
ceivable place.  The  group  reaches 
all  types  of  people  from  aborigines 
to  heads  of  governments  and  top 
military  officers. 

Coach  Odle,  "thankful  for  God's 
blessing  on  the  ministry  of  Venture 
for  Victory,"  gives  credit  for  its  im- 
plementation to  others.  To  the  many 
church  denominations,  civic  clubs, 
and  individuals,  whose  gifts  are  its 
sole  financial  support;  to  prayer,  and 
to  the  dedicated  players  who  sacri- 
fice summer  vacations  and  jobs  to 
the  arduous  adventure. 

The   real   rewards    are    countless 
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changed  lives  as  indicated  by  an 
excerpt  from  one  of  the  letters,  typi- 
cal of  thousands  that  come  in  from 
persons  of  all  walks  of  life:  "Tonight 
after  hearing  the  W  team,  my  con- 
science was  awakened.  I  know  only 
Christ  can  save  me,  the  sinner.  .  .  ." 
In  1960,  an  outstanding  year  for 
the  witness  of  Venture  for  Victory, 
a  new  opportunity  was  provided  for 
Odle.  At  the  request  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Free  China  he  coached  the 
Chinese  Nationalist  basketball  team 
at  the  Olympics  in  Rome.  In  For- 
mosa, a  series  of  exhibition  games, 
in  which  he  pitted  the  Olympians 
against  his  own  W  players,  stirred 
the  entire  island  to  a  fever  pitch. 
Through  exceptional  radio  coverage, 
an  estimated  80  percent  of  the 
people  heard  the  team's  testimony. 


JUST  as  the  score  shifts  quickly 
during  a  fast  game,  the  tide  of 
the  battle  for  hearts  and  minds  ebbs 
and  flows  in  a  changing  world.  Last 
year  a  return  trip  to  South  Vietnam 
obviously  had  to  be  cancelled.  In 
1962  a  first  visit  to  the  Portuguese 
colony  of  Macao  was  dropped  when 
the  all-Communist  Basketball  Com- 
mittee became  fearful  of  the 
influence  of  the  "Young  Imperialists" 
and  slammed  the  door  at  the  last 
minute.  In  1963,  however,  the  team 
did  gain  admittance,  and  even  the 
Chinese  Communist  newspaper 
praised  their  performance. 

In  1962  the  group  was  able  to 
return  to  Japan,  giving  emphasis  to 
reaching  university  students.  "In 
one  gymnasium  where  we  played," 
says  Odle,  "missionaries  had  warned, 
'This  is  where  Bobby  Kennedy  was 
razzed  and  where  Russian  astronaut 
Gagarin   was    praised/   They   won- 


dered what  would  be  the  reaction 
to  our  coming."  But  the  team  had 
a  fine  reception  and  many  decisions 
were  made. 

Eight  years  ago,  along  with  Coach 
Marion  Crawley  from  Lafayette, 
Indiana,  Odle  launched  a  Junior 
Basketball  Camp  for  boys  eight  to 
fourteen  on  the  Taylor  campus.  This 
rapidly-growing  school  affords  rich 
opportunity  to  help  shape  small 
"sprouts"  toward  becoming  all- 
around  men  of  the  future.  In  1963 
Coach  Odle  received  the  Physical 
Fitness  Leadership  Award  for  the 
state  of  Indiana. 

That  year,  besides  Macao,  first 
visits  by  W  were  made  to  Guam, 
Cambodia,  and  parts  of  Indonesia. 
With  reference  to  turmoil  in  Cam- 
bodia, Odle  says,  "We  were  fortunate 
to  have  Chris  Appel,  a  former  W 
player,  there,  helping  to  train  their 
Olympic  team   and  holding  clinics 


Hundreds  of  Korean  students  heard  the  religious  message  of  the  W  team. 


throughout  the  country." 

Both  Chris  Appel,  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, '62,  and  Gary  Cunningham, 
U.C.L.A.,  '62,  had  turned  down  con- 
tracts with  the  Cincinnati  Royals  in 
order  to  serve  in  the  Far  East 
through  the  medium  of  basketball. 
In  previous  years,  ten  other  players 
have  returned  full  time  to  the  Orient 
in  some  type  of  Christian  work. 

The  most  recent  experience  of  W 
was  touring  Japan,  Korea,  Formosa, 
Hong  Kong  and  the  Philippines  with 
the  Japanese  Olympic  Squad,  at 
which  time  clinics  were  conducted 
and  exhibition  games  played.  Of 
forty-two  games  in  international 
competition  they  lost  the  first  one 
in  Japan  in  overtime  and  then  won 
forty  in  a  row. 

During  Venture  for  Victory's 
existence  the  team  has  compiled  the 
amazing  record  of  640  wins  against 
eighteen  losses.  Superior  playing 
skill  is  a  proven  technique  in  the 
Orient  for  capturing  earnest  attention 
to  their  message. 

"The  world  will  be  won  to  some- 
one or  something,"  says  Coach  Odle. 
"As  the  team  launches  forth  to  face 
the  rigorous  schedule  of  games  in 
the  tropical  sun,  they  will  stand  be- 
fore youth  of  other  nations  who  are 
different.  Yet  they  will  be  young 
people  with  a  heart,  a  mind,  a  body, 
a  soul,  and  faced  with  problems  of 
the  future." 

So  concerned  with  the  well-being 
of  the  whole  man  and  all  men,  the 
Venture  for  Victory  continues  its 
friendly  forays.  "As  we  enter  these 
countries,  we  have  really  only  one 
purpose  in  mind — to  exalt  Christ, 
in  our  games,  and  in  our  meetings." 
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An  "In-Between"  Deal 
on  Stewardship 


By  William  J.  Keech 


MAX  DORIANI  tells  of  a  man 
who  was  seeking  salvation  but 
was  unwilling  to  make  full  commit- 
ment to  Christ.  "What  I  want,"  he 
said,  "is  an  in-between  deal."  He  felt 
he  wasn't  too  good,  but  neither  was 
he  too  bad;  he  didn't  want  to  lose 
God,  but  neither  did  he  want  to  re- 
pent and  lead  a  different  life. 

Too  many  people  feel  this  way 
about  stewardship.  They  want  an 
in-between  deal.  But  much  more  is 
asked.  The  challenging  question  is: 
Just  how  deeply  or  intensively  do  we 
intend  that  our  dedication  or  com- 
mitment to  God  shall  be?  Or,  to  put 
it  in  reverse,  what  reservations  do  we 
demand  or  take  in  regard  to  our 
responsibility  for  the  "talents"  which 
God  has  entrusted  to  our  care  and 
use.  "God,  111  give  you  one  hour  on 
Sunday,  if  it  doesn't  rain — and  I'm 
awake."  Or,  "Here's  my  offering; 
it's  all  I  have  left  after  taking  care  of 
everything  else." 

Perhaps  it  would  help  if  some  time 
were   taken   to   make   an   inventory 


of  one's  assets.  A  convenient  arrange- 
ment puts  our  personal  assets  under 
the  headings  of  time,  talent,  and 
treasure.  This  is  a  good  way  to  be- 
gin. Make  it  as  detailed  as  you  can 
and  will.  If  you  have  not  already 
covered  them  you  will  want  to  think 
of  the  more  intangible  assets  such  as 
the  good  will  others  extend  to  you, 
the  influence  you  can  and  do  wield 
on  others,  such  as  the  members  of 
your  family,  your  company,  your 
church  fellowship,  and  so  on.  After 
making  such  a  list,  you  may  want  to 
sing  the  doxology. 

But  the  question  also  requires 
another  consideration:  How  may  (or 
should)  I  as  a  Christian  regard  all 
these  assets?  It  will  be  helpful  in 
answering  this  question  to  do  so  in 
the  light  of  the  following  Scripture 
verses:  "Yet  thou  hast  made  him 
little  less  than  God,  and  dost  crown 
him  with  glory  and  honor.  Thou  hast 
given  him  dominion  over  the  works 
of  thy  hands;  thou  hast  put  all 
things  under  his  feet"  (Ps.  8:5,  6); 


Mr.   Keech   is   director  of   Missionary   and   Stewardship    Education, 
American  Baptist  Convention,  Valley  Forge,  Pa. 
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"For  who  sees  anything  different  in 
you?  What  have  you  that  you  did 
not  receive?  If  then  you  received  it, 
why  do  you  boast  as  if  it  were  not 
a  gift?"  (1  Cor.  4:7);  "As  each  has 
received  a  gift,  employ  it  for  one 
another,  as  good  stewards  of  God's 
varied  grace:  Whoever  speaks,  as  one 
who  utters  oracles  of  God;  whoever 
renders  service,  as  one  who  renders 
it  by  the  strength  which  God  sup- 
plies; in  order  that  in  everything 
God  may  be  glorified  through  Jesus 
Christ.  To  him  belong  glory  and 
dominion  forever  and  ever.  Amen" 
(1  Pet.  4:10-11). 

What  Is  Stewardship? 

These  opening  paragraphs  may 
help  you  to  form  and  express  a 
definition  of  stewardship  which  is  in 
keeping  with  the  teachings  found  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  This 
may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most 
rigorous  disciplines  any  Christian  ever 
attempted.  Now  before  going  on, 
spend  twenty  minutes  in  articulating 
what  seems  to  be  to  you  an  honest 
and  accurate  statement  of  definition. 
The  author  and  many  others  have 
attempted  it.  The  following  is  the 
author's  try  at  this  very  exercise. 
Don't  accept  it  for  your  own  unless 
it  says  the  things  you  want  to  say: 

Christian   Stewardship 

is  the  dedication  of  all  I  am  and  have 

under  the  control 

of   God's   Spirit  in  Christ, 

to  the  doing  of  his  will 

in  recognition  of  his  lordship 

in    gratitude   for   his    love 

in  every  area  of  my  life, 

and  in  the   service  of  his   redemptive 

fellowship. 


(For  a  more  detailed  analysis  see 
The  Life  I  Owe  by  William  J.  Keech. 
Judson  Press.  $1.50) 

Now  in  the  light  of  all  we  have 
done  up  to  this  point,  let  us  ask 
another  question:  How  does  giving 
to  the  church,  and  our  welfare  giv- 
ing, and  any  other  benevolent  giving 
relate  to  our  responsibility  for  all  of 
our  assets?  The  government  tells  us 
that  the  total  which  is  invested  in 
religion,  health,  and  welfare  in  the 
United  States  is  about  three  per 
cent  of  our  national  income.  When 
it  is  recognized  that  with  an  ever 
growing  national  income  the  per- 
centage of  benevolent  giving  has  re- 
mained constant,  one  may  ask 
whether  the  image  of  Americans  as 
a  generous  people  is  only  relative  to 
the  dire  poverty  of  the  world's  na- 
tions. Another  question  asks  whether 
church-related  people  comprise  the 
motivating  and  challenging  propor- 
tion of  the  population  of  the  United 
States.  The  questions  tumble  over 
each  other:  What  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  church  in  the  light  of  the 
gospel  with  respect  to  the  response 
of  its  own  membership  and,  just  as 
importantly,  with  respect  to  its 
Christian  witness  in  the  world? 

One  can  just  imagine  the  readers 
asking  if  there  is  not  some  "rule  of 
thumb"  by  which  a  Christian  may 
satisfy  his  conscience  about  his  re- 
sponsibility. Probably  because  it  ap- 
pears so  frequently  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  because  it  provided 
legal  pressures  to  meet  religious  and 
governmental  needs,  the  tithe  (one- 
tenth)  was  used  in  this  way.  This 
scheme,  however,  was  not  as  simple 
as  this.  In  fact,  there  was  probably 
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a  requirement  for  two  tithes  annual- 
ly for  temple  upkeep  and  overhead, 
and  at  least  every  third  year  a  third 
tithe  for  welfare.  It  is  more  than  a 
curious  observation  that  this  scheme 
practically  disappears  in  New  Testa- 
ment times.  Here  it  is  used  not  as  a 
guide,  but  as  an  illustrative  reference. 
On  the  other  hand  a  strong  case  is 
made  for  enlarged,  or  even  total  re- 
sponsibility. (See  1  Peter  4:10-11; 
Colossians  3:17,  23-24;  Acts  2:44-45; 
Luke  19:1-8;  Luke  10:27;  Luke  19: 
1  18-30;  Luke  21:1-4.) 

Now  compare  what  you  have 
learned  through  the  reading  and  the 
answers  to  the  questions  listed  above 
with  what  you  gave  as  a  definition 
of  stewardship. 

How  Do  I  Measure  Up? 

The  heart  of  this  whole  considera- 
tion lies  in  a  sincere  and  whole- 
hearted recognition  of  and  response 
to  the  Lordship  of  Jesus  Christ.  This 
is  important  for  man  because  it  gives 
life  its  true  meaning  and  defines  the 
material  universe  in  its  proper  rela- 
tionship to  man  and  God.  The  uni- 
verse is  important  only  as  it  helps  us 
to  serve  God.  Man  can  achieve  his 
real  manhood  and  stature  only  as  he 
becomes  an  honest,  responsible,  and 
faithful  manager  of  God's  things  for 
God's  end  under  the  Lordship  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Man  finds  his  true  free- 
dom through  the  design  and  control 
of  God's  will  in  Christ. 

Dmitri  Mitropoulous,  the  late 
conductor  of  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra,  was  living  on  a 
budget  of  $3,000  when  his  income 
was  $25,000.  This  immigrant  Greek 
artist  was  so  grateful  for  the  oppor- 


tunities that  came  during  his  strug- 
gles for  a  musical  education  in  his 
youth  and  for  the  help  that  came 
from  his  faith  in  God  and  the 
encourgement  of  his  friends  that  he 
put  aside  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  income  to  help  others  in  the  way 
he  was  helped.  This,  as  much  as  the 
quality  of  his  performances,  tells  us 
the  kind  of  man  Mitropoulous  was. 
Who  will  say  that  the  warmth  of 
his  own  appreciation  and  generosity 
did  not  give  substance  and  quality 
to  his  music?  It  is  no  wonder  that 
he  was  one  of  the  world's  foremost 
conductors.  (See  "Why  Tithe"  by 
William  J.  Keech.  Judson  Press.  25 
cents.)  ■  ■ 


NEWS  BIT 

Operation  Crossroads  Africa 

Nine  laymen  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  are  spending  two 
months  in  Africa  helping  to  build  a 
school  for  the  Evangelical  Church 
of  Gabon,  and  assisting  in  the  de- 
velopment of  men's  programs  in 
several  African  cities.  Their  mis- 
sion was  planned  and  directed  by 
the  non-denominational  "Operation 
Crossroads  Africa"  and  sponsored  by 
the  church's  National  Council  of 
United  Presbyterian  Men,  and  its 
overseas  missionary  agency. 


PHOTO  CREDITS 

Pages  5,  7,  8,  Charles  Ludwig;  pages 
6,  38,  Library  of  Congress;  pages  20- 
26,  Dale  Whitney;  page  59,  U.S.  Navy; 
pages  57,  60,  61,  U.S.  Air  Force. 
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He  Gave  Some  ■  .  .  Teachers 


By  Lemul  D.  McElyea 


TEACHING  is  just  not  my  line. 
You  should  ask  someone  to  do 
it  who  has  had  special  training.  I 
really  don't  think  I  can  teach.  I 
wouldn't  know  where  to  start."  Most 
experienced  ministers  and  directors 
of  Christian  education  have  heard 
these  and  other  excuses  offered  for 
not  teaching  a  church  school  class. 

The  word  "teaching"  frightens 
many  who  have  the  mental,  spiritual, 
and  emotional  qualifications  to 
undertake  such  a  task.  They  have 
been  led  to  believe  that  teaching 
can  be  done  only  by  professionally 
trained  people.  Teachers  are  "born" 
not  "made,"  some  people  will  reason. 

Experience  has  shown,  however, 
that  many  lay  people  have  become 
effective  teachers  without  profes- 
sional training.  Through  self-study, 
training  courses  offered  by  the 
Christian  education  department,  a 
sincere  faith,  and  a  genuine  love  for 
children,  volunteers  have  qualified 
themselves  to  render  valuable  service 
to  the  church  through  teaching. 
Christian  education,  in  its  truest 
sense,  can  become  a  reality  in  any 
church  or  chapel.  Basically,  it  is  a 
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task  of  organizing  the  available  re- 
sources for  the  matter. 

Teaching,  like  any  other  church- 
related  activity,  can  be  a  most  en- 
riching and  rewarding  experience. 
Field  trips,  special  class  projects,  and 
lesson  preparations  all  give  new  in- 
sights, sharpen  viewpoints,  and 
open  up  new  vistas  of  understanding. 
Opportunities  for  interpersonal  rela- 
tionships are  abundant.  Most 
teachers  claim  that  they  "receive" 
more  than  they  give  in  return  for 
their  efforts. 

"It's  fun  to  teach,"  one  worker 
was  heard  to  say.  "Teaching  offers 
many  diversions  and  a  change  to  the 
old  routine."  There,  too,  are  many 
rewards  for  the  teacher.  Rewards 
come  in  many  ways,  such  as  a  small 
boy's  pointing  you  out  to  his 
mother  and  saying,  "Mother,  there  is 
my  teacher."  Christian  education 
programs  give  unlimited  opportuni- 
ties for  spiritual,  emotional,  and 
mental  growth.  To  have  had  a  part 
in  another's  Christian  growth  gives 
a  person  a  sense  of  real  accomplish- 
ment. Guiding  the  young  toward 
Christian  maturity  is  a  lifelong  task. 


"Teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you." 
Photo  of  the  Primary  Department,  Lackland's  AFB  Sunday  school,  Texas. 


Teaching  requires  tact,  dedication, 
patience,  and  skill.  Time  alone  will 
tell  the  total  impact  of  a  teacher's 
devoted  efforts  in  the  lives  of  those 
with  whom  he  has  been  associated. 

Some  church  school  teachers  and 
workers,  because  of  their  special 
training  or  experience,  are  uniquely 
qualified  as  leaders.  Numerous  others 
have  leadership  potential.  Leader- 
ship training  courses  have  often 
brought  out  hidden  talents  and  skills. 

No  child  in  our  world  should  be 
permitted  to  grow  up  under  the 
church  doorstep,  so  to  speak,  with- 
out first  having  been  challenged  by 
the  ideals  of  the  Christian  faith  and 
confronted  by  its  strong  moral  and 
ethical  sanctions.  Shall  we,  through 
default,  fail  to  provide  opportunities 
for  our  children  to  have  encounters 
with  God?  Much  depends  on  the 
response  of  the  laity  to  a  call  to 
Christian  service  as  teachers. 


Educating  our  children  in  the 
Christian  faith  will  help  to  fortify 
them  against  all  the  ills  of  our  day 
and  prepare  them  for  a  life  of  greater 
service  to  our  Lord  and  his  church. 
As  the  young  learn  to  apply  the 
principles  of  their  faith  to  their  con- 
temporary situations,  we  thus  be- 
come literally  involved  in  changing 
the  face  of  our  world.  Only  through 
dynamic  Christian  leadership  can 
the  church  carry  out  its  task  in  our 
day.  The  success  with  which  the 
church  accomplishes  its  mission  will 
depend  largely  upon  its  leadership. 
Christian  education  attempts  to  give 
the  church  this  trained  leadership. 


QUESTION:  "How  is  socialism  superior 
to  other  systems?"  ANSWER:  "In  that  it 
successfully  copes  with  difficulties  that 
do  not  exist  in  other  systems." — Kultura. 
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Father  of  All  Mankind;  thou  who 
dost  love  all  the  people  of  all  the 
earth;  forgive  us  for  our  divisions, 
for  our  prejudices,  for  our  racial 
tensions.  Instead  of  exalting  in  our 
pride  may  we  weep  in  humility.  Help 
us  to  make  the  world's  sin  our  own 
for  we  have  been  guilty  of  injustice. 
We  have  preached  freedom  but  we 
have  kept  men  in  bondage.  We  have 
declared  faith  but  we  have  lived  in 
fear.  Lord,  break  down  our  walls  of 
partition  and  create  within  us  a  love 
that  unites,  that  befriends,  that  em- 
powers. Through  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord.  Amen, 

Holy  Father,  enable  us  to  see  thee 
as  thou  truly  art — whole,  perfect, 
complete  love.  We  remember  the 
words  of  the  Holy  Bible:  "God  is 
love  .  .  .  God  so  loved  the  world 
.  .  .  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart  and  soul  and 
strength  and  mind;  and  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself."  Remove  from  our 
hearts  hate  and  selfishness  and  bit- 
terness. Help  us  to  learn  love,  thy 
love,  be  like  thee.  Help  us  to  live  by 
love.  Help  us  to  gain  the  highest  wis- 
dom which  is  love.  May  we  see  the 
fulness  of  thy  love  as  in  thy  Son  thou 
didst  go  to  a  cross;  and  give  us,  we 
pray,  a  self-sacrificing  love.  Above 
all,  pour  out  upon  us  thy  redeeming 
love.  We  ask  in  Jesus'  name.  Amen. 
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God  of  Truth,  deepen  our  faith. 
Give  us  an  open  mind  and  a  search- 
ing heart,  ready  to  follow  thy  truth 
wherever  it  leads.  May  we  see  the 
trials  of  life,  the  disappointments, 
life's  pain  and  darkness  and  defeat 
as  instruments  through  which  we 
grow  in  faith.  Above  all,  deepen  our 
faith  as  we  walk  with  thee  day  by 
day  not  only  in  the  sunshine  but  in 
the  rain,  not  only  in  peace  but  in 
struggle,  not  only  in  moments  of 
security  but  in  danger.  In  the  name 
of  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Savior. 
Amen. 

God,  our  shepherd,  we  look  for 
thy  guidance — through  day  and 
night,  in  pain  and  sorrow,  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death 
and  on  the  mountain  top,  when  the 
trumpet  sounds  clearly  and  when  the 
voice  is  dim.  Help  us  to  put  our  hand 
in  thine,  to  press  on,  to  listen  for  thy 
voice,  to  follow  the  leading  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  May  we  look  up,  not 
down;  look  up  in  prayer,  in  faith, 
in  trust,  with  a  spirit  of  adventure. 
Like  Jesus,  Almighty  God,  our 
prayer  is:  "Father,  into  thy  hands  I 
commit  my  spirit."  Through  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Lord,  let  us  walk  with  thee  every 
moment  of  every  hour  of  every  day. 
Amen. 


BRIEF  NEWS  ITEMS 


Are  You  a  Writer? 

The  Armed  Forces  Writers  League 
announces  that  Stackpole  Books  of 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  has  established  a 
$2,500  award  for  the  most  promising 
unpublished  book  manuscript  in  the 
military  field.  The  manuscript  must 
be  in  English  and  contain  40,000 
words  or  more.  Deadline  is  31 
December,  1965.  For  further  infor- 
mation write  The  Armed  Forces 
Writers  League,  George  Washington 
Station,  Alexandria,  Virginia  22305. 

Call  for  Hymn  Writers  for  Children 

The  Hymn  Society  of  America  is 
seeking  the  writing  by  poets,  clergy- 
men, hymnists  and  others,  of  a  group 
of  original  hymns  suitable  to  be  sung 
by  children.  From  the  new  texts  sub- 
mitted, a  committee  of  judges  will 
select  the  best  and  they  will  be  sung 
at  a  "Hymn  Festival  for  Children" 
on  May  16,  1965.  Some  of  the  topics 
suggested  are  God's  creation,  love, 
and  care,  Jesus  our  friend  and  Savior, 
living  and  growing  as  a  child  of 
God;  but  writers  are  free  also  to 
choose  other  subjects.  For  further 
information  write  the  Hymn  Society 
of  America,  475  Riverside  Drive, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10027. 


for  voluntary  service  abroad,  VISTA 
offers  a  similar  opportunity  for  dedi- 
cated Americans  to  serve  their 
country  at  home.  Any  person  eigh- 
teen years  of  age  or  older  may  apply. 
Married  couples  are  eligible.  Service 
is  for  one  year.  Volunteers  will  work 
in  rural  and  urban  community  action 
programs,  Job  Corps  camps,  migrant 
workers  communities,  Indian  reserva- 
tions, hospitals,  schools,  and  the  like. 
For  more  information  write  VISTA, 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
Washington,  D.C.  20506.  Applica- 
tions may  be  secured  also  at  local 
post  offices. 


The  ROK  Naval  Academy  Chapel, 
Chinhae,  Korea,  was  dedicated  on 
August  28,  1964.  It  was  built  with 
funds  raised  in  US  and  ROK  Navy 
and  Marine  Chapels.  LCDR  Shin 
Chang  Sun,  CHC,  ROKN,  is  chap- 
lain; LCDR  R.  F.  Wicker,  Jr.  CHC, 
USN,  is  chaplain  adviser  to  ROKN 
Chaplain  Corps. 


—  — -—-.■—■ 


Interested  in  VISTA? 

Anyone  coming  out  of  the  service 
may  be  interested  in  VISTA  (Volun- 
teers in  Service  to  America) .  As  the 
Peace  Corps  offers   an  opportunity 


Cadets  march  to  dedication  ceremony 
of  Air  Academy  Chapel,  ROK  Air 
Force,  on  July  22,  1964.  Chaplain, 
Col,  Roy  M.  Terry,  Staff  Chaplain 
for  the  Fifth  Air  Force,  delivered  a 
personal  message  from  Chaplain,  Maj 
Gen,  Robert  P.  Taylor,  Chief  of  Air 
Force  Chaplains.  Chapel  was  built 
with  money  from  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
and  Korean  churches.  Stained  glass 
window  was  donated  by  the  Fifth 
Air  Force. 


PWOC  Rallies   in  Europe 

Last  October  Dorothy  Bucklin, 
American  Baptist,  spoke  at  PWOC 
rallies  in  Europe.  She  visited 
Germany,  Greece,  and  Italy. 


Servicemen's  Guides  in 
Hong  Kong  Hit 

Reports  have  reached  us  that 
Typhoon  Ruby,  which  struck  Hong 
Kong  on  September  5,  1964,  de- 
stroyed the  Fenwick  Pier  facilities 
and  that  Servicemen's  Guides  had  to 
move  to  the  U.S.  Servicemen's 
Lounge  across  the  road  from  the 
Pier.  This  is  the  second  time  that 
Servicemen's  Guides  has  been  hit. 
Although  the  New  York  Times  re- 
ported fifteen  dead  and  250  injured 
in  Hong  Kong,  there  were  no  per- 
sonal injuries  suffered  by  any 
member  of  Servicemen's  Guide  staff. 
We  do  not  know  the  extent  of 
insurance  coverage  but  no  doubt  the 
Guides  will  need  help  in  rebuilding. 

New  Secretaries  for 
Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew 

The  Brotherhood  of  St.  Andrew, 
a  national  organization  for  men  and 
boys  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  has  employed  three  new 
full-time  field  secretaries.  The  new 
workers  will  promote  the  objectives 
of  the  organization,  establish  new 
chapters  and  strengthen  existing 
ones.  Fred  C.  Gore,  President,  has 
set  a  goal  of  18,000  members  bv 
1970. 

Dr.  Edward  Bauman 

New  Pastor  Foundry  Methodist 

The  Rev.  Edward  W.  Bauman, 
thirty-seven,   widely   known   profes- 
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sor  of  television  Bible  courses  (his 
telecasts  are  used  by  the  USAF  at 
bases  throughout  the  world),  be- 
came pastor  of  the  Foundry  Meth- 
odist Church,  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
December  1,  1964.  Dr.  Bauman  also 
continues  his  work  as  professor  of 
Theology  and  Christian  Ethics  at 
Wesley  Theological  Seminary  and 
faculty  member  of  American  Univer- 
sity. 

Write  us  about  what  is  happening 
in  your  outfit.— Editor,  THE  LINK. 


Lilly  Fellowships  in  Adult  Education 

These  fellowships  are  for  persons 
seeking  advanced  degrees  in  adult 
education  at  Indiana  University  who 
plan  to  pursue  adult  educational 
careers  in  religious  institutions. 
Stipends  range  from  $250  to  $2,200 
depending  on  need.  Preference  will 
be  given  candidates  seeking  doctor's 
degrees.  Applications  must  be  in  by 
February  15,  1965.  Write:  Bureau 
of  Studies  in  Adult  Education, 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington, 
Ind.  47405. 


These  seven  men — Dr.  Frederick  W.  Kates,  Dr.  Erlig  Wold,  Dr.  Henry  A. 
Parker,  Dr.  John  P.  Pack,  Dr.  Lowell  Ensor,  Dr.  Lynn  H.  Corson,  and 
Dr.  Duke  McCall — made  up  the  team  for  the  1964  USAF  Protestant 
Religious  Mission  in  Japan  October  8-11;  in  Korea  and  Okinawa  October 
15-18. 


JAPAN      8-11     OCTOBER    1964 

KOftgA  f$-f€i  OCTQ&tH  m®4      QKSNAWA    !5~ie   OCTOBER  l$£4 
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FEBRUARY  is   American   History   Month   and   Heart   Month.    Jan.   31- 
Feb.  7  is  Youth  Week. 

Feb.  1.  National  Freedom  Day. 

Feb.  2.  Traditional  date  for  the  presentation  of  Jesus  in  the  Temple. 
"Candlemas"    or    "Purification."    Jesus    was    presented    forty    days    after 
Epiphany.  (See  Luke  2:22-39.) 

Feb.  3.  Four  Chaplains'  Day.  George  Fox,  Alexander  Goode,  Clark 
Poling  and  John  Washington  gave  their  lifebelts  to  fellow  passengers  on 
the  S.S.  Dorchester  after  it  was  torpedoed  and  went  to  their  own  watery 
grave. 

Feb.  7.  Fifth  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 

Feb.  9.  Birthday  of  Wm.  Henry  Harrison,  9th  President  of  the  U.S. 
B.  1773. 

Feb.  11-14.  Great  Eastern  Blizzard.  1899. 

Feb.  12.  Abraham  Lincoln's  birthday.  16th  President  of  the  U.S.  B.  1809, 
d.   1865. 

Feb.  12-18.  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Division  of  Christian  Education, 
National  Council  of  Churches,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Feb.  14.  Race  Relations  Sunday.  Valentine's  Day.  6th  Sunday  after 
Epiphany. 

Feb.  15.  Full  snow  moon.  Susan  B.  Anthony's  birthday.  Leading  advocate 
of  woman's  rights.  B.  1820,  d.  1906. 

Feb.  21.  Universal  Day  of  Prayer  for  Students.  7th  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 

Feb.  21-28.  Brotherhood  Week.  "Period  of  rededication  to  the  Judaeo- 
Christian  concept  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  under  the  fatherhood  of 
God." 

Feb.  22.  George  Washington's  birthday.  1st  President  of  the  U.S.  B.  1732, 
d.  1799. 

Feb.  28.  Traditional  date  of  Transfiguration  of  Jesus.  8th  Sunday  after 
Epiphany. 

LOOKING  AHEAD: 
Mar.  3.  Ash  Wednesday.  Beginning  of  Lent. 
Mar.  5.  World  Day  of  Prayer. 
Mar.  25.  The  Annunciation. 
Apr.  4.  Passion  Sunday. 
Apr.  11-17.  Holy  Week. 
Apr.  11.  Palm   Sunday. 
Apr.  16.  Good   Friday. 
Apr.  18.  Easter  Sunday. 
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THROUGHOUT  this  issue  of  THE  LINK,  you  will  find  four  articles 
prepared   not   only   for  individual   reading   but   also   for   group 
discussion.  Lay  leaders  will  also  find  these  topics  helpful. 

1.  The  Church  Moves  Toward  Unity  (page  10) 
Biblical  Material:  John  17:1-26 

What  does  the  word  "ecumenical"  mean?  Why  are  there  divisions 
in  the  church?  What  movements  toward  unity  are  going  on?  How 
can  churches  get  along  better  together?  What  have  the  Armed  Forces 
contributed  to  the  unity  of  the  church? 

2.  The  Marks  of  a  Disciple  (page  28) 
Biblical  Material:  Matthew  5:1-12 

Do  you  think  the  Beatitudes  are  "chicken"?  What  is  the  meaning 
of  the  "poor  in  spirit"  and  "meek"?  Do  such  people  fit  into  our 
modern  world?  How  can  real  peace  be  won? 

3.  Christ  the  Peacemaker  (page  42) 
Biblical  Material:  Ephesians  2:11-22 

What  did  Paul  mean  when  he  said  that  Christ  "has  broken  down 
the  dividing  wall  of  hostility"?  What  walls  or  barriers  separate  men 
from  men  today?  How  can  these  walls  be  broken  down? 

4.  An  "In-Between"  Deal  on  Stewardship   (page  53) 
Biblical  Material:  1  Peter  4:7-11 

What  is  stewardship?  How  does  one  make  a  full  dedication  of  all 
he  is  and  has  to  God?  What  does  this  imply?  Give  suggestions  on 
being  a  good  steward  of  time,  talent  and  treasure. 

NEWS  BIT 

Need  for  Milk 

Church  World  Service  through  CROP,  Box  227,  Elkhart,  Ind., 
points  out  the  shortage  of  contributed  milk  for  undernourished  young- 
sters in  famine  and  other  areas  of  acute  need  overseas.  CWS  programs 
in  Asia  and  Africa  will  be  hardest  hit  because  of  a  cut  in  milk  supplies 
CROP  is  asking  for  additional  gifts  for  milk. 
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Report  of  the  President's  Commission  on  the  Assassination  of  President  John  F. 
Kennedy.  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402.  1964.  Cloth, 
$3.25;  paperback,  $2.50. 

Report  of  the  Warren  Commission  on  the  Assassination  of   President   Kennedy. 

Bantam  Books,  Inc.  271  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016.  1964.  Paperback, 
$1.00. 

One  week  after  the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy,  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  created  a  commission  (which  came  to  be  known  as  the  Warren 
Commission )  to  evaluate  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  surrounding  the  assassina- 
tion and  the  subsequent  killing  of  the  alleged  assassin  and  to  report  its  findings 
and  conclusions.  This  report  runs  to  888  pages,  with  eight  chapters  and  ap- 
pendices and  thoroughly  covers  every  phase  of  the  assassination. 

The  conclusion  to  which  the  commission  came  is  that  President  Kennedy  was 
killed  by  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  acting  alone.  But  as  Harrison  E.  Salisbury,  Assistant 
Managing  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  says:  "But  it  seems  naive  to  suppose 
that  the  Warren  report — comprehensive,  careful,  compendious  and  competent 
as  it  is — will  provide  the  final  word  on  Mr.  Kennedy's  death." 

Each  of  these  editions  of  the  report  is  superb.  The  Government  Printing 
Office  report  is  in  larger  type  and  contains  detailed  footnotes.  However,  the 
Bantam  edition  is  complete  and  also  contains  interpretive  articles  by  Harrison 
Salisbury  of  the  New  York  Times  and  others.  The  low-priced  Bantam  edition 
was  made  available  to  the  public  just  eighty  hours  after  President  Johnson  re- 
leased the  report — which  is  something   of   a  publishing  milestone. 

Patton:  Ordeal  and  Triumph  by  Ladislas  Farago.  Ivan  Obolensky,  Inc.,  341  E. 
62d  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021.  1964.  $9.95. 

This  is  the  complete  story  ( 885  pages )  of  one  of  America's  great  generals.  At 
Patton's  death,  the  New  York  Times  said  in  an  editorial:  "History  has  reached 
out  and  embraced  General  George  Patton.  His  place  is  secure.  He  will  be  ranked 
in  the  forefront  of  America's  great  military  leaders.  .  .  ."  What  are  the  facts 
behind  the  Patton  slapping  incidents?  Who  wanted  to  fire  Patton  on  the  eve 
of  D  Day?  Why  was  Patton  relieved  of  his  Third  Army?  These  and  hundreds 
of  other  questions  are  answered  in  this  biography. 

Of  Stars  and  Men  by  Harlow  Shapley.  Beacon  Press,  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston  8, 
Mass.   1964.  $12.00. 

A  beautiful  and  profound  book  by  a  distinguished  scientist.  Its  aim  "is  to 
present  some  information  and  ideas,  new  and  old,  bearing  on  the  position  of 
mankind  in  the  universe  of  physics  and  sensation."  The  author  seeks  to  answer 
three  questions:  What  is  the  universe?  How  does  it  work?  Why  is  the  universe? 
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In  the  universe  there  are  four  recognizable  basic  entities — Space,  Time,  Matter, 
and  Energy.  And  "a  somewhat  fifth  entity  .  .  .  something  that  would  make  click 
a  universe  of  stars,  organisms,  and  natural  laws,  that  otherwise  might  be  clickless." 
The  religious  person  says:    God! 
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Started  at  Great  Lakes 

I  have  been  reading  THE  LINK  since  those  first  confused  days  at  Great 
Lakes.  It  has  always  been  a  source  of  inspiration  and  strength.  The  stories,  poems, 
and  guides  for  devotional  study  are  excellent  and  are  of  great  help  in  daily 
Christian  living. 

Thank  you  so  very  much  for  making  a  magazine  of  such  high  caliber  as  THE 
LINK  available  to  us. 

— U.  S.  Nelson,  SN,  U.S.  Navy,  USS  Vulcan  ( AR-5),  Care  FPO,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Should  THE  LINK  Be  Undated? 

We  enjoy  your  monthly  publication  very  much,  but  wonder  if  it  couldn't  be 
more  effective  if  a  slight  change  were  made? 

As  you  know,  nothing  so  seems  to  "obsoletize"  as  much  as  an  old  date — either 
on  a  newspaper  or  magazine.  Yet  the  particular  issues  of  your  publication  ( except 
for  special  seasonal  emphases)  are  actually  good  reading  anytime,  but  with  the 
date  on  them  we've  found  that  the  soldiers  don't  even  bother  looking  between  the 
covers — last  month's  date  kills  the  interest! 

Would  it  be  possible,  perhaps,  to  use  a  different  method — such  as:  "Vol.  1," 
"Issue  1,"  etc.? 

Trust  something  can  be  worked  out.  I  hate  to  continue  to  throw  away  brand 
new,   unused  but  past  dated   issues. 

—Chaplain  (Capt)  Clarence  P.  Buss,  Hq.  35th  Engr.  Group  (CONST),  Office 
of  the  Chaplain,  Fort  Polk,  La.  71459. 
(Part  of  our  reply:  Thanks  for  your  suggestion.  This  has  come  up  several  times. 
It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  omit  the  date  on  the  outside  cover.  Of  course,  we 
would  perhaps  have  to  carry  the  line:  Copyright  ©  by  GCCAFP.  1964.  So  the 
date  would  appear  somewhere — that  is  the  yearly  date.  But  so  far  we've  felt  it 
would  be  better  to  keep  THE  LINK  like  a  magazine  and  not  like  a  book.  All  other 
publications  carry  dates  so  far  as  I  know. ) 
NOW,  WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  ABOUT  CHAPLAIN  BUSS'S  SUGGESTION? 

From  a  Writer 

I  do  thank  you  so  much  for  your  splendid  magazine,  and  I  have  enjoyed  it  all 
that  I  have  had  time  to  read.  ...  I  would  feel  it  an  honor  to  have  my  work 
published  in  your  magazine.  .  .  . 

— Xena    K.    Bragg,    The    Pines,    Huntsville,    Mo. 
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At  Ease! 


'I   want   a  raise.' 


Benson  ran  into  an  old  friend 
whom  he  hadn't  seen  in  years.  After 
talking  over  old  times,  the  friend 
said:  "By  the  way,  how  are  your 
two  kids?  Guess  they  must  be  pretty 
big  by  now." 

"Well,"  replied  Benson,  "the  way 
I  figure  it,  they  have  both  grown  up. 
My  daughter's  started  putting  lip- 
stick on,  and  my  son's  started  wip- 
ing it  off."— F.  G.  Kernan. 

A  baseball  manager  dreamed  he 
died  and  went  to  heaven.  There  he 
was  manager  of  all  the  great  baseball 
players  that  ever  lived. 
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One  day  Satan  called  up  heaven 
and  challenged  them  to  a  baseball 
game. 

"You  couldn't  win,"  said  the  man- 
ager, "we've  got  all  the  good  base- 
ball players." 

"I  know,"  replied  Satan,  "but  I've 
got  all  the  umpires." — Gene  Yasenak. 

The  best  ten  years  of  a  woman's 
life  are  between  the  ages  of  twenty- 
eight  and  thirty. — Contributed  by 
Jim  Alexander. 

The  first  aid  specialist,  instructing 
a  class  of  Girl  Scouts,  asked:  "Why 
does  a  surgeon  wear  a  mask  while 
performing  an  operation?" 

One  little  girl  replied:  "So  that 
if  he  makes  a  mess  of  it,  the  patient 
won't  know  who  did  it." — M.  Kelley, 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

Paderewski,  the  late  famous 
pianist,  once  praised  a  young  polo 
player  for  his  clever  playing. 

The  young  man  replied  modestly 
that  it  was  quite  different,  indeed, 
from  a  performance  by  Paderewski. 

"Oh,  the  difference  between  us  is 
perfectly  clear,"  answered  Paderew- 
ski. "You  are  a  dear  soul  who  plays 
polo,  while  I  am  a  poor  Pole  who 
plays  solo." — Ray  Walston  in  Parade. 

"I  understand  you  carry  a  chap- 
lain with  the  team  for  prayer,"  said 
one  football  coach  to  another. 

'That's  right." 

"Would  you  mind  introducing  me 
to  him?" 

"Sure — be  glad  to.  Did  you  want 
to  meet  the  defensive  chaplain  or 
the  offensive  chaplain?" 


LIVING  BROTHERHOOD 

I  believe  that  we  use  the  term  "brotherhood"  too  often  too  lightly. 

To  agree  that  we  should  do  unto  others  as  we  would  be  done  by — is  not 
enough.  Nor  is  it  enough  to  be  tolerant  of  other  people,  their  race,  color,  or 
religion.  It  is  not  enough  to  agree  in  theory  that,  being  human,  we  are 
brothers,  hence  suffer  or  enjoy  the  same  experiences  and,  as  Mr.  Shakespeare 
pointed  out,  bleed  equally  when  stabbed. 

You  cannot  contribute  anything  to  the  ideal  condition  of  mind  and  heart 
known  as  brotherhood,  however  much  you  preach,  posture  or  agree,  unless 
you  live  it. 

Until  we  learn  to  live  our  own  lives,  practice  our  own  customs  and  re- 
ligions and  grant  this  birthright  to  everyone  else,  we  are  getting  nowhere  fast. 

The  mind  is  of  no  special  moment,  nor  the  intelligence.  In  love  it  is  the 
heart;  in  brotherhood  it  is  the  heart. 

Have,  as  the  children  say,  a  heart  .  .  .  for  your  brother. 

— Faith  Baldwin 
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